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“INSPIRATION DOES EXIST BUT IT MUST 
FIND YOU WORKING.” 
PABLO PICASSO (1881-1973) 


was introduced to Patrick’s work in 2008 while thumbing through the book 
[Seer 15: The Best in Contemporary Fantastic Art. The image I saw, 
Vampyre Planet, was one of four illustrations on a single page, each by a differ- 
ent artist. I was drawn to Patrick’s. Each time I'd sit and look through that book, I 
found myself returning to page 235 to spend extra time studying that image. What 


was it that kept drawing me back? 


Patrick’s command in capturing the nuances of the female form was inspiring. And I 
was certainly fond of his color palette. I’m a sucker for warm, earthy palettes, espe- 
cially those leaning toward yellows and greens. But I think what really intrigued me 
were all the hints at his artistic influences. Names like Rembrandt and Boris Vallejo 
popped into my head. And while I could spot those influences, somehow Patrick 
managed to make an image that was unmistakably his own. Tipping our hats to our 
art influences without emulating their style is something I imagine many of us artists 
strive to achieve. It’s that ever elusive search for our unique voice, our own singular 
style, something others identify instantly, but to which we artists are often blind. 
Patrick managed to grow beyond his influences. He’s now leaving his fingerprint on 
fantasy art and, to a larger extent, imaginative realism. No doubt a fingerprint made 
of burnt sienna oil paint. 


Jump ahead to 2014 when I finally met Patrick in person in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, at IlluXcon 7, an annual convention featuring some of the best artists work- 
ing in the fantasy art industry. He was friendly, outgoing, gracious, and had that 
wonderful Irish accent and energy that we Americans love so much. And just as 
important as meeting the man himself, I got to see his original works of art. Noth- 
ing could have prepared me for the grandeur and complexity of the work he had on 
display. He exhibited nearly a dozen paintings and filled a wall that must have been 
12 to 15 feet high. Large canvases showcasing gorgeous, soft-edged figures emerg- 
ing from ethereal, dreamlike backgrounds, everything handled in his masterful way 
including his signature color palette. By studying his paintings in person I could see 


the brilliance of his techniques, especially his use of glazing to achieve a depth of 
space, contrast, and color that’s difficult to achieve any other way. 


I was a fan of his art before that day, but seeing his original works on such a grand 
scale pushed my fandom for him into the stratosphere. It became evident that Pat- 
rick has a profound respect for classical and neoclassical masters. His strikingly beau- 
tiful and well-crafted paintings were a reminder to me that no matter how outland- 
ish a direction fantasy art can take at times, the fundamentals of painting the human 
figure well, constructing time honored compositions, and solidly placing your sub- 
jects in place and time never go out of style. 


What Patrick achieves in his oil paintings only comes about through years of dedi- 
cated observation, study, and practice. He’s obviously unlocked the secrets that 
celebrated painters of the past knew about creating compelling and timeless works 
of art. Thankfully for us, Patrick is willing to pass on what he’s learned through this 
book. I, for one, am grateful. And I know you will be, too. 


JEFF MIRACOLA 
Fantasy Artist/Illustrator 
Milwaukee, U.S.A., 2020 
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ayers, blending, glazing: three simple stages toward a sophisticated end. As 
[ everything if we break a big idea down into smaller, more manageable 

parts we can achieve, which at first, seemed beyond our abilities. 
In this, my second book on oil painting techniques, I will take you once again into 
my studio for a look over my shoulder as I expand on the thought processes and 
techniques I use to achieve the depth and colour unique to oil painting, focusing 
on layering, blending and glazing techniques. We will also look into my experi- 
ments working with safer solvents and also solvent free painting, along with the 
pitfalls and solutions discovered in attempting these new methods. Using step- 
by-step processes not previously recorded, plus artworks never before published, 
makes this a perfect companion to my previous oil painting book. 


Expanding on the old master’s methods I will add modern techniques using newer 
technologies to advance our artistic adventures in oils. Opposite is an example of 
old and new working in harmony. At top left is my ipad for referencing images and 
top right is my parallel palette, a beautiful, simple piece of recent technology which 
has elevated the humble palette to new heights. At bottom right is my trusty mahl 
stick, unchanged in over half a millennium. 


So please join me in my studio as we tackle one of the most challenging and enjoy- 
able artistic pursuits impervious to modern change — the joy of painting in oils... 


PATRICK J. JONES 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 2019 
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o one side of my studio sits two easels, pots stocked with brushes, bottles filled 

with painting liquids and a bookshelf burdened with art books. We could be five 

hundred years in the past, yet on the other side of the studio is a future dreamed of 
by past visionaries. 


A terabyte of data was unimaginable when NASA computers landed us on the moon, but 
today I struggle to find space for my raw movie files despite multiple terabyte hard drives 
connected to a sleek, state of the art computer. What will all this stuff look like a decade 
from now? Vastly different I suspect, which fills me with wonder and a dash of melancholy 
as I watch the world I grew up in fade away. 


But progress is also marvelous. Apart from romantic notions of times gone by I don’t miss 
trudging down to the local shopping centre to have film developed. The fact that we can 
process images as they happen on a computer screen in high definition is wondrous tech- 


nology. 


Opposite is a screenshot from my computer as I tumble through hundreds of reference 
images of models for my paintings. As an artist I’ve lived a cash poor existence, but I 
recommend buying the best equipment affordable. I use the latest Canon Eos camera and 
a 50mm Sigma Art lens which produces such high resolution images I no longer have to 
shoot additional close- ups of hands, faces, and feet, I simply zoom in on the processed 
image. If you can afford a camera with ‘Live View’ technology you can link your camera to 
a computer and view direct photoshoots without squinting through the camera viewfinder. 
For clear pictures I recommend a remote control and tripod, which is also essential for 
photographing your final artworks. 


For all the advances in technology I still ponder on the timeless connection we share in art. 
When our ancient ancestors first scratched charcoal across a cave wall they left a thought 
process that will outlast all digital data. I find great solace in the fact that the art tech- 
niques I teach and practice will remain relevant for future generations. 
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o let’s say we have our sketches complete and our grand ideas realised in scrib- 

ble form. All we need now is a model. Artists and models have shared a long 

history in art. Sometimes artists become forgotten over the passage of time, yet 
the models remain immortal, preserved in marble or paint. 


Some say, “Why not make it up from your head?’. Of course we can, I draw from 
imagination often, but to paint in the tradition of the Old Masters requires the use 
of models. Although I draw from life most every week it would be unaffordable to 
have a model pose for the hundreds of hours required to paint a large canvas in oils, 
much as I would like to. 


So how do we ask someone to model for us? This was a hurdle that filled me with 
angst in my early years but it’s no big deal if you are an honest artist with honest 
aims. I suggest taking life drawing classes and talking to the models. They will either 
point you to their agent or work with you direct. If a model is beyond your budget 
then pose yourself with a timer or ask your artistic friends to help out. 


Modeling sessions can be one of the most fun parts of the painting process as long 

as we are organised, respectful, and professional. To ensure all goes well make sure 
you have lights, camera, and tripod set up before the shoot. Take test shots where the 
model will pose as gremlins will have changed all your camera settings in advance. 
Have your rough sketches ready to show the model. Be prepared and it will be a joy 
rather than a dread. 


When you find a model with an artistic mind it’s a gold strike, so treasure them. On 
the opposite page I’m directing Alana Brekelmans, a fellow writer, and the star of 
many of my paintings. Watch for her in such productions as “Oblation’, ‘Orpheus 
and the Sirens’ and “The Enchantment’! You might see Mr. wanabe-actor guy beside 
her in some paintings too. 


PATRICK DIRECTING 
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“HAVE NO FEAR OF PERFECTION, 


YOU’LL NEVER REACH IT.” 
SALVADOR DALi (1904 — 1989) 
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n this first part of our adventure in oils we will explore foundation methods. 

In general art terms this can mean the study of anatomy, basic drawing and 

painting skills etc. As this book is mostly concerned with the advanced paint- 
ing process, I will use the term ‘foundation’ to mean preparing the surface for 
layered painting, although I will cover anatomy and drawing as we go along. 


Apart from our essential art foundation there is another foundation rarely, if ever, 
discussed in art technique books—the foundation of mental fortitude. The two 
most common barriers my art students raise is doubt and fear, ‘I can’t draw or ‘T’ll 
never be as good as this or that artist’ are phrases I hear in every new class. You 

are not alone. All great artists had doubts and fears, and I will help you leap those 
artistic hurdles in this foundation chapter as I paint a figure in oils. 


For my own metal strength I use many affirmations to push me forward with fresh 
enthusiasm. Old mantras such as, “There is nothing to fear but fear itself.’ and 
“There are no mistakes.’ embolden my constant exploration into new methods, 
one of which is to work solvent free. For some of this book I use only Oil and 
Liquin mediums to thin my oil paints. Although this gives a wonderful buttery 
flow it also requires a change in technique to ensure the layers adhere, which I 
cover in detail as we go. You can of course use the glazing ratio from my previous 
art techniques book which was a 50% equal mix of Linseed Oil and Turpentine, 
or Gamsol, which I also trial in this book. Although Linseed Oil is non-toxic 

it does harbour one malevolent property — it can spontaneously combust into 
flame! In the many decades I’ve been painting I’ve never had this happen, but a 
friend of mine told me it happened with his first ever oil painting. To counter this 
possible ‘happening’ I have a steel pedal-bin half filled with water which I throw 
Linseed-soiled cloths into. I also keep the cloth I’m using during painting on a 
non-flammable surface such as glass in the rare event that it may combust. 


With our solvent free workspace ready all we need now is a solid foundation to 
paint on and a strength of purpose to see our vision through... 


| ae we get into the step-by-step of oil painting, let’s study the benefits of layering techniques. Above we 
see the two major stages before glazing and detail, block-in and blending. Our first impression when look- 
ing at the final glazed version opposite is it has more depth and vibrancy. By contrast the progress stage above 
seems flat and ‘dry’. This stage has its merits as bright colours are not everyone’s cup of tea. But we can also 
glaze with dull colours to tone down hues that are too bright. In other words, glazing is not just about increas- 
ing colour chroma, regardless of what we might read in other explanations. Glazing, for me, is more about 


‘depth’. 


Some may ask, “Why blend or glaze with layers? Why not simply colour and blend in one stage?” We can do 
that, it’s known as Alla-Prima, Italian for ‘at first attempt’, and it’s a beautifully expressive method, but the 
result has a different look and feel to a glazed oil. With Alla-Prima we have the energy of paint in a single pass, 
but not the depth of glazed colour. What I strive for in painting is the energy of Alla-Prima in every layer. 


THE DYING EMBERS 
2016 “24” X36” OrLk ON CANVAS 


A major advantage in layered painting not found in Alla-Prima is the chance to perfect colour, structure and 
composition with each layer over a longer period. Let’s say I spend fourteen days on a painting, which, for me, 
is a good pace for an average painting. Each day I see something new that needs fixed, be it a value (dark to 
light scale), a colour hue adjustment, an error in anatomy, or the possibility of a new element idea, such as a 
gold bangle to help the composition. This is made possible with each additional layer of paint. Note for in- 
stance the omission of the chariot construction over the warrior’s shoulder, and the heroine’s headpiece, among 
other changes. Each new day brought with it a fresh eye and new ideas. 


In my figure drawing books, “The Anatomy of Style’ and ‘Figures from Life’ I talk of the balance of structure 
and gesture needed to achieve stylish drawings. An overstatement of one element sacrifices the other, but with 
a perfect balance we can attain art alchemy. We can equate the gestural energy of Alla-Prima and the structured 
balance of layered painting. If we balance these two forces then we are in a rare place reserved for those willing 
to utilise hard-fought-for -study while unleashing their passion. 


IRON 
201 6 “24” X36” O1r1Lk ON CANVAS 


A bove is the mid progress of the painting, “Clio and Chiron’, and the final layered, blended, and glazed final 
version opposite. With modern technology we can look back in time in a way the old masters could not. 
We can see the before and after effects of how layering gradually changes the painting, for better, and for worse. 


There is no doubt there is a multitude of improvements in the final version, but also some steps backward, 
mostly in the background where I lost some interesting textures over a process slow enough for me not to 
notice. Yet these are sacrifices worth making to reach the end result, as nothing compares to the depth and 
vibrancy achieved via layering and glazing, which can only be hinted at here on the printed page. 


How do we avoid the pitfall of overworking a painting? Every artist overworks a painting to some degree, so I 
recommend recording steps as I have done here to learn from for future paintings. 


F GENTL_EMANL Y DIS CO URS E 


STEP-BY-STEP 
THE BEGUtILED 
5 “24” X36” OrLk ON CANVAS 


he Beguiled was painted for collector and friend, Colin Fagg, who unfortunately passed 

away as the art was completed. It was a sudden end for a relatively young man who made 
friends easily, and it came as a shock to our IX art community. He is sorely missed each time we 
meet in the USA, for our yearly gathering. 


Colin was a big fan of Conan the Barbarian and often discussed a further commission after 
buying ‘Palace of Medusa’ from me. Colin was an extremely funny guy and first-rate company. 
He cajoled around waiting for a coupon deal before commissioning a Conan painting. Eventu- 
ally after much tom-foolery and merry-making at our final [IX together we shook hands and 
agreed on a battle scene. 


To start with I sent Colin a colour rough and we chewed it over. Colin suggested further ele- 
ments I believed would destroy the composition and laid out my reasons with a measure of 
humour and respect, and he agreed after giving it much thought. All it took to get a nice piece 
of work on canvas was a dash of gentlemanly discourse. 


One of the enlightenments I’ve learned over the years is when a commission is in the works 


both the commissionaire and myself want the same outcome, which is the best artwork pos- 
sible. When starting out I believed art directors were doing all they could to destroy the art. 
‘There was some truth to this when it came to the brash ego of younger art directors, but the 
fault lay at my feet for believing I had no say in the initial stages. My compliance worked well 
professionally as I was a no-fuss, easy to work alongside artist with a professional nature. Truth 
be told, I needed guidance, whether I believed it or not. Had I the confidence back then to en- 
gage in mutually respectful art conversations with art directors, rather than view them as bosses, 
I might have more art from that period today that I could be happy with. 


With Colin I had such a conversation, and with a gentlemanly doff of caps one of my most 
popular paintings was set in motion... 


Ithough I began this painting using turpentine as a solvent it was the first major artwork I 

decided to finish solvent-free in the later stages. You can see the underpainting, which is the 
mono-toned oil sketch underneath, represented in the orange glow of the skeletons and also under 
the semi-opaque paint of the female figure in progress. An underpainting is a great road map for 
the first pass of paint to go on top of. In my younger days I wouldn't dare start an artwork without 
an underpainting but more recently I’ve been skipping this stage, which I’ll talk more about later. 
As this book is mostly about the latter stages of painting; glazing, blending, and detailing, I started 
recording this painting’s progress at the block-in stage, which is the first pass of opaque paint. 


One of the biggest benefits of the underpainting is the problems of light and shadow are worked 
out in advance, leaving only the structural modeling and blending of form to worry about. There- 
fore I’m working things out in stages rather than being overwhelmed by every problem in one hit, 
as with Alla Prima painting. The trouble with underpainting is our enthusiasm can wain, as we 
are partially retracing steps. In order to always be fresh we must borrow from my figure-drawing 
philosophy. Any student who has taken my drawing classes will be aware of my oft-quoted phrase, 
‘always be drawing’, or ‘Don’t fall asleep at the wheel’. When I’m drawing I’m always thinking of 
structure and gesture, and rarely the finish or render. Working with this mind-set creates energetic 
drawings of fortitude and beauty. 


This idea is even more important in painting as we have a longer working period, which allows us 
more time to over-render. What’s wrong with polishing a painting to a nice render, you may ask. 
Nothing, it’s enjoyable and the result can be wondrous. But the danger in losing the structure and 
gesture during a slow process becomes, for most figurative artists, myself included, overwhelm- 
ing. In order to combat the impulse to render up close and lose the sense of the whole painting, 
we must always be painting, or to put it another way, always be thinking. Always be thinking of 
how the muscles insert, how the forms flow, how the light falls, and constantly improving these 
thoughts as we paint. 


Always be painting. Always be thinking. These two driving forces keep the painting fresh and 
alive. 
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S tudy the stages opposite to further explore the ‘always be painting’ mind-set. Opposite left, ’'m 
painting on top of the underpainting, the block-in stage. I’m fully focused on building the dimen- 
sion of form on top of the rough oil sketch underneath. This takes a lot of concentration, and for good 


reason. If I fall asleep at the wheel and paint with less concentration than I afforded the underpainting eet “~ : LN 
then the artwork will grow weaker rather than stronger. Once the paint dries I would lose the road-map 
of the underpainting, leaving the lesser informed block-in stage. I will be going backwards rather than . ’ 7 : \ ' ~ sy ’ 
forwards. Odd as it may seem this is not only common, but most often the case. ~% qt Oe ce, 

~ NS ¥ > 
As I’m using only linseed oil as a medium at this stage I need to make sure it drys for the next day and GS AN \ - 


mix a 20% Liquin to 80% Linseed Oil ratio to thin my oil paints. 


Regarding colour mixing I place my parallel painting palette in the fridge between sessions to stop my 
paint from drying during the working day. The Parallel Palette can be attached to any camera tripod 


via the threaded insert at the back. I also attach it sometimes to my drawing board via a regular nut yg’ 

and bolt that I’ve matched to the thread size. The palette has a clip-on plastic cover so the mixed paints — 
are sealed and wont spoil our vegetables. We can also do the same with brushes by wrapping them in - ™ | 
a plastic bag. Simply squeeze the paint out of the brush with a cloth, no need for spirits. The Parallel ; x. 
Palette speeds up my work flow and has made breaks in painting a no fuss situation. oe > 


Opposite right shows the following day. I paint on top of the block-in stage with more opaque paint. 

At this stage I ‘feel’ the soft nature of flesh as I paint. With every painting I embrace the method-acting e 

idea, making believe the flesh is actually dimensional rather than a two dimensional illusion. I paint _ td 

in the direction of the form, curving the brush as the flesh turns. I don’t use thick paint, in fact the = * 

paint is no thicker than a runny egg consistency. As a point of interest, the Egyptian hieroglyphics were a } 
painted with an egg yoke painting medium known as ‘Egg Tempera’. This was the million-dollar answer , 
on an old, “Who wants to be a millionaire?’ TV show. I shouted the answer, but the guy in the hot seat 

didn't hear me. 


PARALLEL PALETTE WITH CLIP-ON COVER ATTACHED 
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1” have a few stages of “The Beguiled’ recorded but it’s all we need to distinguish the power and depth 
achievable using glazed layers. Comparing this stage to the multi-glazed stage opposite we see a lush trans- 
formation with relatively little effort. Although the stage above looks clay-like next to the glazed, finished 
version, most of the heavy lifting is done in this lesser coloured stage. 


But observe the power of glazing. It’s not simply a blue or red colour we place on top to get this sophistica- 
tion of colour, that would be too primary and garish. These transparent colours are glazed in layers, creating 
colours unavailable in tube form. What we end up with is an illumination only truly visible in real life, for 
what we are looking at on the printed page are millions of tiny ink dots placed next to each other to approxi- 
mate the original colour. A high powered magnifying glass will expose this mechanical illusion. 


So what difference would viewing this painting make in real life? Any art student will tell us three primary 
colours, red, yellow, blue when mixed creates secondary colours: red and yellow= orange; yellow and blue= 
green and red and blue= purple. Then mixing the purple, red and green colours creates muddy, tertiary 
colours, useful for taming colours that are too bright. Add in some whites and we get warm or cool greys. 
Technically we need only three colours plus white to mix all the colours of the rainbow. This is almost true. 
Anyone who has witnessed a rainbow knows those colours have a magical quality, and that quality is ‘light’. 
Light scattered through a prism of rain droplets creates colour depth impossible to produce with a single 
layer of ink on a page. But with layered glazes we have multilayered colours that glow and vibrate, just as 
light reflects through a rainbow. Lets explore this idea further... 


THE LOs T A R T 


THE EN CH AN TMEN T 
2018 “«18e”"7xXK24 ” Or1Lk ON CANVAS 


he Enchantment is a bitter-sweet painting. It introduced me to marvelous new collector 

who gave me the encouragement and freedom to create anything I pleased. I suggested 
a Medusa, which he loved, but the sketch delivered was more terrifying than expected and 
so we settled on a different kind of enchantress. The colour rough and sketch are included 
here to show what might have been, and I do admit it’s too creepy a prospect for a suburban 
home. 


Thankfully I recorded the making of “The Enchantment’ as the finished painting is tragically 
lost, perhaps forever. As with every drama I treated the disappearance as a learning curve. I 
had mailed the painting rolled in a PVC tube (plumber’s tubing) and capped it at both ends. 
‘This was my standard delivery method, tried and tested, with tubing proving light, clean, 
and almost indestructible. Everything went smoothly as usual, apart from one difference, I 
had agreed to send the art to a third-party holding address, not my usual Fed-Ex station or 
better still, the collector’s home address, and that’s when the drama unfolded. 


Somewhere en route the tube was opened then not resealed at the cap. The painting appar- 
ently fell out of the tube. The most head-hanging news was the empty tube was signed for as 
delivered, something a collector would never do. The collector let me know of the unchar- 
tered horror, citing the email as the hardest email he had ever had to send. To this day the 
artwork remains missing, possibly cursed by a scorned Medusa. 


So what was the learning curve? From now on I will always ensure art is delivered directly to 
every collector, and I will always parcel the tube inside an outer cardboard layer. I also make 
a point now of writing the collector’s name, address and telephone number on the back of 
the rolled canvas. 


Being gentlemen of letters we came to an agreement to paint another, bigger painting at a 
higher price. That painting was ‘Blood Temple’ also documented in this book. Delivery went 
smoothly second time around with the world put right. 


As a final bit of pathos one of my art heroes, Joe Jusko, who is a collector of other artist's 


work, contacted me when he saw a photo I posted of “The Enchantment on line. “Is it for 
sale?’, he asked. The affirmation made the loss a little bit more bearable. 
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he Enchantment is the first painting I’m attempting totally solvent free. An overall block-in is the best 

working method for my style and I get to work using only Linseed Oil. ’'m surprised how fluid the 
whole experience is to the point where I question what the point of spirits or turpentine is. No headaches 
and a buttery blending which seems to flow from the brush forever. I come to the conclusion, in haste, that 
it’s due to the cost of Linseed Oil over the cheaper medium of turpentine that prevents artists using solely 
Linseed Oil as a vehicle. 


Aware that Linseed Oil takes ages to dry I add a little Liquin to the mix, but even with the additional Liquin 


(10%) I blend for hours with no sticky drag. For the big bellowing drapery I use a rag and reverse paint 
the shapes by dragging the colours back to almost the canvas. For this technique I wrap a cloth around my 
fingers or thumb, and for small details I wrap a cloth around a paper stump. Paper stumps, usually used to 
blend charcoal drawings, can be found in the drawing section of art stores. 


As I’m self-employed I’m often asked what my working hours are. In my early twenties I worked anything 
from ten to fourteen hour days regularly and would often work overnight. The longest endurance record 
was three-days-straight painting twelve acrylic paintings for the Bank of Scotland. Those were my bohemian 
days. Today I’m more relaxed and domesticated. I no longer do overnighters as I consider them pointless as 
I’m in a weary haze for days afterward. Weekends are now for recharging the artistic batteries, though that 
doesn’t mean I can’t get a little drawing time in just for fun. 


Completing this stage in a day would have been impossible for me in my early years as I worked with acrylic 
and would aim to finish each stage as I went. This is a good day’s work for me and the fluid Linseed Oil has 
made it problem free. I'll leave it overnight and see how it drys. If it’s still wet Pll add more Liquin in the 
next mix. I don’t add too much Liquin as it’s a sticky medium, which negates the flow of the Linseed Oil. Pll 
test the mix as I go with an eye on the most fluid-drying ratio I can get. 


fter the first day's work I discovered patches of the art were obviously never going to dry as they were oil 

aturated. I decide to tonk the painting, which means laying down paper and peeling off the excess oil. 

This isn’t as dramatic as it sounds as it picks up mostly oil with so little pigment that it can easily be blended 

back with a brush. Traditionally tonking was done with newsprint, meaning the newspaper we read, but due 
to the dirty ink on the page I use bare newsprint or photocopy paper. 


This stage is a few days work in and still no major problems, though I’m finding some beading-up in areas 
with the most glazing (think of water drops on the surface of a waxed car bonnet). I add more Liquin, which 
is a big no-no as we are meant to work fat over lean, meaning each layer should have more oil in order to 
dry slower than the previous layer and prevent future cracking. It becomes obvious to my dull brain why the 


traditional method is preferred. Still I make a note to add a bigger ratio of Liquin in the early stages of my 


next painting as the headache-free work environment is too good to give up. 
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Here we are at the final stage and the painting is beautifully lush with glazed colour. There was a lot more 
beading as the painting became more glossy but I found that rubbing a thin sheen of 50/50 Liquin/linseed 
oil into the surface before painting each layer helped prevent that happening. The thick weave of this particu- 
lar canvas also helped to hold the glossy paint but it also showed up quite a bit in the final art. Not a problem 
on a large scale but at this small scale I will use a finer weave in future. 


The buttery nature of the oily mix worked well for the fur as the brush strokes could be controlled from 
fine stroke to broad strokes with great ease. It was fun painting the contrasting jewelry which draws our eye 
toward the all important expression of the face. I’ve placed a light behind the shoulders, to complement the 
dramatic poise of the enchantress. 


E 
T O F 
O C R A S T IT N A T T O N 


rocrastination, the artist’s scourge. We all experience it, the dread of rising to the 

looming challenge, the fear of failure, the angst. Sometimes the dread is so insistent 
we do nothing, most of the time we drag our feet and make excuses until the inevitable 
moment can no longer be avoided. ‘The reality is, the sooner we start the fresher we are 
and the more exciting the painting will be. We all know this, so why do we continue the 
cycle of procrastination? The simple answer is it’s our shared Artist’s inheritance. 


This inheritance has haunted me all my life. When I was younger and tougher I com- 
manded myself into the studio, setting a fixed time when I had to be in there, or else! 
This worked . Once inside there was no choice but to paint, even though I embezzled 
some of the time tumbling through art books as I slurped tea. If you're the tough guy I 
was then do this, but I’ve found if I allow myself the grace of procrastination then some- 
thing remarkable happens, I discover I actually want to paint, because, frankly, procrasti- 
nation is a bore. A strange and effective reverse phycology. 


If all else fails we eventually do the work, after all what else is there to do, we are born 
artists. Factoring procrastination into the scheme of things proves it’s not totally destruc- 
tive. Maybe procrastination is a defense mechanism, for if we push ourselves too hard 
the inevitable always happens—we burn ourselves out. 


In the long run I’ve found slow and steady gets plenty done. As usual the grace to pro- 
crastinate finds me lurching toward the studio in case I’ve missed new art adventures 
waiting to be discovered, Fear.not this procrastination we always overcome it. We are 
artist’s, that’s what we do. 
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OPPOSITE: PATRICK TEACHING LIFE DRAWING AT QUT UNINVERSTY. 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA, 2019 


CAUTION AR Y TA LEsS 


STEP-BY-STEP 


BLOOD TEMPLE 
2017 “24” X36” Or1Lk ON CANVAS 


lood Temple is a strange work that blends a cautionary tale with a lesson in finding moti- 

vation to complete a painting over a broken period of concentration. Even though Blood 
Temple was produced over a nine day period, it in fact took over six weeks to complete. Blood 
Temple was the replacement for the lost painting, “The Enchantment’, the only painting I ever 
had go missing in the post. It was a blow to knock the puff out of the most optimistic of art- 
ists. 


With “The Enchantment’ undelivered I had three choices: repaint the original again stroke for 


stroke; offer the collector a more expensive painting from my collection as bonus compensa- 
tion; or paint something new. The first choice was the easy solution, but an artistic prison 
sentence. I preferred the second solution, but the collector simply didn’t have wall space for a 
much larger piece. As a compromise we settled on a new, slightly larger piece with the collector 
graciously adding to the original fee. He could have easily asked for his original payment back 
and walked, but he stayed the course, backing me in my time of trouble. 


As my schedule was now compromised this left only two days painting per week for Blood 
Temple and so procrastination came calling. I recall a famous movie director in court for 
charges that would destroy anyone's will to carry on, yet he turned up for work apparently un- 
affected. Actors interviewed at the time told of his ability to ignore events going on off-set. He 
thought only of the work, shutting everything else from his mind. I’ve learned to utilise this 
‘compartmentalising’. 


But even when my mind is right I still need motivation. I set a work schedule of 10:00am to 
7:00pm each day. Routine becomes my friend. This affords me family time for breakfast and a 
walk outdoors before work. I discovered a long time ago that a hap-hazard work ethic was the 
opposite of freedom. You may choose to start work earlier, or work less hours, but routine, | 


find, is the key. 


Walking into the work space is the next most powerful step toward crushing the spectre of 
procrastination. Take your favourite beverage and a book of art to fuel your creativity, make 
it a rewarding experience. If you don’t get in on time for some reason, don't write the day off. 
Actively tell yourself it will be a shorter day, but still a worthwhile experience, and it will be. 
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PREPARATION F O R 
SOL VENT-FREE PAIN TIN G 


()"" first duty is to prepare a foundation, whether it be wood, board, or canvas. The surface I will work 
on for all paintings in this book is preprimed canvas. Painting is a time investment so I make sure the 
surface will take paint smoothly and resist the ravages of age. 


For a base I bought a large piece of double ply masonite board from the hardware store and wiped down the 
surface with a clean cloth. The surface needs to be absolutely smooth, as even tiny lumps under the canvas will 
affect our brush strokes. I won't allow my princess to end up with an unintentional wart on her nose. 


‘The next step is to stretch the canvas (see the rough diagram opposite for the staple sequence). I make sure the 
canvas is bigger than the image so the framer will have extra canvas for stretching over the wooden struts at the 
framing stage. I use an industrial furniture stapler. A cautionary note: these staplers are powerful and can be 
dangerous, be careful. I once accidently stapled my palm deep enough to puncture an artery and ended up in 
surgery for a tetanus shot. 


When the canvas is stretched as tight as possible it will most likely still have crease marks from handling. Use a 
large wet sponge to soak the surface evenly then mop off the excess. Leave to dry in the sun or until the surface 
is drum tight. You can also use a hair dryer but it may dry to an uneven surface. 


‘The next stage is to make the surface oil free. Take a clean cotton cloth and rub the surface all over with lighter 
fluid or white spirits. Now transfer your pencil sketch to the clean surface. I usually draw the art in reverse on 
tracing paper then tape down and rub the drawing onto the canvas with a metal soup spoon or any curved 
metal object (curved so as not to scar the surface). 


With the drawing on the surface I give it a light spray of fixative, the kind used to fix charcoal drawings. Once 
the drawing is secure I brush on a coat of “Liquitex Matte Medium’, available from art suppliers. Go easy on 
the first coat as it may still lift some pencil. Fifteen minutes is usually enough time between coats. I apply three 
coats then sand the surface with fine sandpaper. This might seem like a lot of work considering the canvas was 
already preprimed in the factory, but run your finger along the original canvas and be astounded at the differ- 
ence between the sandy tooth of the old surface and the smooth eggshell surface you have created. The rela- 
tively short time spent making our custom surface will accelerate the painting in the days to come as your oils 
blend like butter, compared to the painful drag and pull of the brush upon the original store bought surface. 


With the surface primed I suspend my ipad using string and bulldog clips from the top of the board. ‘This is 
my main go-to for reference files. For the underpainting, I mix up three colours: Alizarin Crimson; Ultra- 
marine Blue; and Indian Yellow. Along with Titanium White. These three transparent colours provide all the 
colours of the rainbow. I add 20% Liquin to 80% linseed oil ratio to thin my colours and make sure this first 
layer is dry the following day. You can also mix turpentine, but for health reasons I’m choosing to work solvent 
free. With a big brush I block in big shapes and wipe back any overlaps on the figure with a cotton cloth. As 
we have sealed the pencil drawing under a clear layer of acrylic the drawing remains visible. 
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H we can see just how tight the canvas is after my stretching method. In order to make sure the pillars 
and steps are at squared angles I use a large T-Square perpendicular to the masonite board and run my 
brush along the straight edge. As the masonite board is factory squared every line remains true to a universal 
90 degree angles. I use no masking, instead I continue to wipe back to the drawing with a cloth when needed. 
I use the cloth as much as the brush to lay down and pull back paint. The fluidity of the paint is sun-cream 
consistency spread thinly. This stage is organic and loose and goes in quickly even though I’m taking my time. 
I never rush as I find it a false economic use of time. The more we rush, the more time we spend correcting 
mistakes. 


In the stage above I’m thinking of the shadow across the figure and the basic modeling of flesh. On the op- 
posite page I establish the dulled down colours I have in mind for the final art and modelling of the pillar and 
background. I work the entire underpainting rather than finishing isolated parts. This holistic approach gives a 
preview of the finished painting at an early stage. 
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(): day two I apply the first layer of opaque paint to the figure. What I mean by opaque paint is ’'m mix- 


ing white to my transparent paints. Once white is added we no longer see through the layers so easily. 
At this stage it’s easy to get lost as we no longer have the pencil drawing underneath to guide us. I’ve chosen 
natural barriers on the figure to work within, stopping at the toga and arm bracelets. This gives me a manage- 
able area to complete over a few hours, say a morning or afternoon block. Working within these areas means | 
don't need to match flesh colours later as I would be if I stopped half way down the torso or thigh for instance. 


Although I will add glazed colours on top afterward my intention with every figure is to attempt a finish on the 
first pass with the utmost concentration on correct anatomy. If the anatomy is correct straight off then glazing 

is a breeze. Remember the pencil guide is gone, from this point any anatomical changes will be done on the fly. 
‘This is no longer a concern for me as I've studied anatomy, but I've seen many paintings where one anatomical 

error adds to the next like falling dominos. On the opposite page we see the rough leg block-in before I add 


opaque colours. The contrast between the torso compared to the leg illustrate the solidity created by adding 
opaque colours. 


| Gate refer to painting as ‘back and forth’. In the stage above I add some cool-blue flesh colour tones yet 
in the next stage opposite I add a layer of warmer tints again on top as I refine the form. I’m adding subtle 
variations of colour to each layer to create sophisticated depth and nuance of colour shift. 


This is a night scene. Notice the shadow under the arm is warm in colour and the flesh highlights cool due 
to adding blue to my whites, as opposed to warm yellows. If it were a day scene the shadows would be in the 


blue, cool range. Learn to see colour in shadows to avoid ‘dirty shadows’. A shadow should never be a mix of 
black and white pigment. If you find it hard to distinguish colour in shadow take a photo on a sunny day and 
move the saturation sliders in Photoshop toward saturation and you will see the blues in the shadows. 
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On the subject of shadows, the most common error I see in “flat art’ is the lack of cast shadows. ‘There is a clear 
reason for this. If we place a hard edged cast shadow such as under the breast, arm, and neck shown here it’s 

a bold statement. If we get it wrong it’s immediately obvious, so fearful artists tend to make all shadows soft 
edged. This creates ‘woolly’ noncommittal shadows, which make figures appear flat. If we look at the soft, 
‘core shadow’, of the lower abdominal and rib cage the form curves away from the light, which is naturally 
softer than a cast shadow. The third shadow form is the ‘occlusion shadow’ where flesh meets flesh (or any form 
meeting another) this is the darkest shadow, seen here where the arm presses against the rib cage. It’s the con- 
trol of these three shadow forms that create the illusion of the third dimension in two dimensional art. 


et’s explore the nature of further 

layering and blending, and the 
pros and cons of solvent free paint- 
ing. As I work on each layer I leave 
it to dry overnight. With slow dry- 
ing colours such as Indian Yellow I 
need to add a drying agent. Indian 
Yellow can take a week to dry, even 
when painted as thin as I have here. 
You can also use fast drying oils such 
as Alkyd, which are terrific, but for 
this kind of fine work I find they 
dry too fast, actually drying as I 
work, which makes for a tug-of -war 
between the paint and brushes. 


To get the beautiful buttery flow of 
oils and an overnight drying surface 
I use my 20% Liquin to 80% Lin- 
seed Oil, and rub it all over the area 
of canvas I intend to work on that 
day. This is known as ‘Oiling Out’. 
The difference with my method is 
the addition of Liquin. I rub in the 
mix so thin it leaves merely a sheen 
on the surface. Due to the glass like 
priming we did at the beginning this 
is all we need. A note of caution: 
rub gently, don’t scrub, as you may 
lift some paint from the previous 
session. 


Oiling out with each coat will not 


only solve the drying problem it will 
help prevent the ‘beading’ of oil, 


which is a constant problem work- 
ing solvent free. 


With the surface as the drying agent 
I continue to thin my oils with only 
Linseed Oil. I now have a healthy 
workspace free of the headaches 
associated with working with ‘oper’ 
solvents such as turpentine. On that 
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note my fellow artist, Jorge Farfan 
informed me from New York that 
his Liquin bottle lists turpentine as 
a thinning agent (not marked on 
my Australian Liquin). This is not 

a big problem as the thick nature of 
Liquin and the tiny amount used 
doesn’t allow it to vaporize with the 
toxic extremes of pure turpentine. 


A study of this final stage reveals the 
beauty of layered art finished with a 
final glaze of colours. I brought back 
the previous idea of cool blue high- 
lights to the flesh, but this time with 
different blues. If we choose Ultra- 
marines and Cobalts for our first 
layer, then a further glaze of Manga- 
nese Blue or Prussian Blue will add 
more depth as demonstrated here. 


Another point to remember is 
always be painting with a fresh eye, 
correcting errors and adding ele- 
ments as we go. Never render in a 
daze. If we go down that road it 
leads to unconscious errors. 


Note the rib cage in this final stage, 
how it pops forward and draws our 
eye up to the decorative breast plate. 


As I paint I imagine the princess 
breathing the cool night air. Getting 


lost in the story makes the process a 
deeper experience. 


S U S T A I N I N G 
T H FE D R E A M 


| Bh some this solitary existence of painting would be unbearable, for me it’s a constant wonder; 
an intense experience I must force myself away from in order to rejoin the human race. So 
what motivates an artist to get so lost in their work that they need to be broken from their spell? 
‘The answer is found in the most powerful ingredient required to create art of the highest order... 
Passion. 


Without passion art is lifeless. I believe if we paint while bored our art will be boring, and if we 
paint while distracted our work will be chaotic, and not in a good way. 


Paintings take a long time to complete. There’s the danger of our work looking tired and unin- 
spired, if we let our passions flag. When starting out it’s easy to run out of steam on a long project 
as we lose focus and become confused. This happened often in my early painting life. Unsure of 
my process I wondered if it might be better to start again rather than continue with a piece that 
had lost its energy. Sometimes that is the answer, but it’s been a lifetime now since I abandoned a 
painting. The reason is I’m no longer unsure of the process. 


My mental fortitude has strengthened over time. The bulk of an artist’s confidence comes with 
experience, but if you are just starting out there are a number of ways you can sustain passion. 
One way is to paint a small abstract version of the final painting and squint at it, therein you will 
see your dream realised. I still do this with every painting, then with great excitement set my sights 
on bringing the larger dream alive. I also find copies of art I admire and tape them to my drawing 
board as inspirational benchmarks to aspire to. 


Before we paint we must stoke the fires of passion. Study your favourite artists, love the vision 
ahead and never doubt yourself or dread the idea of failing, because in art there is no such thing. I 
believe every ‘failure’ is progress. Embrace every misstep as another lesson learned, every stroke of 
the brush another level of mastery reached. Do it all with doubtless passion and the rewards will 
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“LIFE BEATS DOWN AND CRUSHES THE SOUL AND 
ART REMINDS YOU THAT YOU HAVE ONE.” 


STeaeer cer (1901 — 1992) 
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OPPOSITE: PATRICK VISITING WITH JULIE BELL AND BORIS VALLEJO. 
ALLENTOWN, USA, 2016. PHOTO: TIM SHUMATE 


CAPTURED EMOTION §S 


STEP-BY-STEP 
ORPHEUsS A N D T H E SIRENS 
201 6 “1s” xX42.5” O1rLk ON CANVAS 


Mi present the perfect opportunity to exploit the shimmering power of glazing. Studying life and 
the world around us, from afar and up close, is every artist's duty. Turning a fish against the sun will 
expose a multi coloured sheen over the oily nature of scales and gills. Varieties of fish and their coloured flesh 
are a wonder to behold. There’s no need to scour the Mediterranean to study these exotic creatures, a trip 
to the fish market will suffice. In my dreary grey-skied childhood of Northern Ireland I looked on amazed 
at the colours radiating from the local fish-mongers iced trays, conveniently located at my lowly eye-level. 
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What’s all this talk of fish? Aren’t we painting mermaids? Much as I would like to believe, mermaids don’t 
actually exist. My fellow artist and friend, Donetto Giancola, paints from actual fish according to lore, to 
understand the sheen and texture of a ‘thing’ that lives in water. It must grow stinky, studio-wise, but it’s the 
reason he’s so accomplished at what he does. I found a python snake skin in the garden which hangs from my 
drawing board to help me understand the intricate surface pattern as I paint snake-like skin. Nothing helps 
us imagine something that doesn’t exist better than studying something that does. 
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ere is Orpheus in the block-in stage, rough and ready, just clumps of structure with little regard for 
blending. If I was to blend as I paint the figure the soft forms could render the anatomy incoherent. By 
being ‘blocky’ I keep my vision clear regarding how everything relates in distinctly defined shapes. 


This is my classic, ‘simple to complex’ idea, which is also how I draw. To stay within the simple to complex 
mind-set I work with local colour, meaning the actual colour something is without reflected colours and 
tints. The flesh of Orpheus is a basic bronze colour from his time in the sun and so I use ochers and umbers. 
‘The main idea here is to paint the figure as I would draw it by concentrating on the anatomy and flow of the 
figure rather than details, colour tints or soft forms. Those ideas I will address as I progress. You may note 
I use the term ‘ideas’ instead of ‘concerns’. By following this tried and tested formula, or path if you like, I 
have no concerns. Good technique frees us to be expressive in our painting rather than worry about the ap- 
plication of medium. In other words, with a sound technique we can forget about technique. 


With the local colour applied I add reflective grey-blue and white for the lighter mid tones and highlights. 
‘These reflective colours represent the blue sky above. If this was an overcast day we would retain more local 
colour. For that reason overcast days show us objects in their truest colours. In a jungle there will be more 
greens in flesh, especially oily flesh as it will reflect more of the background. The simple learning here is flesh 
reflects its environment. That’s why amateur work looks odd when painted from cobbled together photo- 
reference from multiple environments. In order for Orpheus to belong in this imaginary place he must 
reflect the green of the sea and the blue of the sky. These colours, though, are subtle, and for that reason a 
mystery to the less-informed eye. 


In order of tone I think in five values for a common daylight scene: the darkest dark, the lightest light, a 
mid tone (local colour) a lighter mid tone (reflective colour from above), and the shadow tone (light reflect- 
ing back into the shadows from below. I pick three dry brushes, big, small, and medium-sized to blend the 
muscle masses. I choose the brushes by eye rather than a given size and blend the edges to soft transitions, 
wiping the brushes on a cotton rag as I go. 


_ the lyre is the magical instrument which saves Orpheus from being seduced and drowned by the Si- 
ens I add a glow at the edge catching light. I don’t want to overdo it but compositionally it is the focal 
point where all gestural components are pointing toward such as the outreaching hands and the eyes of both 
mermaids and Orpheus. As additional rhythms I make the mermaids as flexible as a spine will allow to echo 
the flow of the waves against the boat. 


I toy with the idea of leaving the mermaids silver, like fish, but decide it’s too sinister and lacking romance. 
This commission is for my friend and art collector, Catherine Gyllerstrom and will reside in a stately dinning 
room alongside my other works of Greek myth. I’m thinking not only of a piece of art that stands alone, 
but can also live side by side with its companions. This painting will be examined and talked over by dinner 
guests for possibly generations. There’s a place for darker art but this piece belongs with the linage of roman- 
tic art surrounding it. 
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With the underlayer dry I glaze iridescent colours on top. I usually work with Indian Yellow rather than the 
more popular Cadmium Yellow because of its unique transparency, this leaves the option to add white as | 
go for more dense yellow if I need it. I work with warm colours first and work my way up through the blues 
ending with purples and pinks, akin to the sequence of a rainbow. I usually make the pinks and purples least 
visible as they make paintings too candy-coloured for my tastes. Here they work fine on the mermaid’s oily 
skin and encapsulate the cold watery finger tips, nose and ears. 


For the strings of the lyre I tilted the painting on its side and ran a fine brush along the edge of long steel- 
edged ruler. I use a special long tipped brush known as a ‘rigger’, a brush made for the singular purpose of 
painting long unbroken lines. 


lazing techniques are perfect for mermaids. Fish skin is iridescent and behaves like layered oils. Colours 
glazed on top of underlying colours create a shimmering sophistication of colour impossible to obtain 
with a single layer. 


‘The printing in this book is the best I’ve seen, but reproductions can’t compare to an original oils. For that 
reason when I send a preview of finished art by e-mail, I tell my overseas collectors that the colour depth will 
be something to experience when they see the painting on delivery. 


Here I block in islands of muddy (tertiary) colours next to each other in preparation for blending. A bonus 


to the buttery quality of solvent free painting is the longer drying time. I’m painting directly on top of a 
pencil sketch, doing away with the underpainting all together. To kill the glaring white of the canvas I have 
tinted the background with sepia-toned acrylic paint. I use Liquitex paints which are expensive but can be 
thinned to almost any degree without breaking up into sooty particles like some cheaper paints. Liquitex in 
reality are the cheapest paint as they can be diluted so much. 


Here I’m working Alla-Prima, which is basically painting in one layer. This is the most challenging kind of 
painting as we are working out the values (darks to lights) and also the colour hues (colour saturations), how 
much red or blue to add etc, all in one hit. This is exciting as we see a finished painting appear directly on 
top of a sketch. We could call the figure done at this stage, and that would be fine, it also has a ‘dry’ charm 
that is easily photographed due to its low sheen quality. 


In my mind there is no ‘unfinished’ art as I believe art is finished when the artist stops. Most of my favorite 
art is often termed ‘unfinished’ due to its rough and ready nature, but therein lies the allure. With Alla-Prima 
we experience the energy of the artist’s first instinctive thoughts. This energy can be lost in layering as we can 
often, in fact most often, change the painting in such small incremental ways that we don’t even notice the 
overall loss of the initial energy. This is the main reason I try to go for as complete a finish as I can on the 
first pass. 


ime to use our imagination. When I first started painting hybrid creatures I usually came unstuck at the 

morphing point. It was difficult for me to make the anatomy gel convincingly. Basically my anatomy 
skills were lacking. It’s crucial make the hybrid connections convincing, as the success of the painting hangs 
on the viewer agreeing to suspend their disbelief that mermaids exist. An unspoken contract was signed on 
entry to our world of mermaids and otherworldly creatures. If the viewer sees the strings then the suspen- 
sion-of-disbelief contract has been violated. 


How do we ensure we dont violate our contract? An easy solution is to add a belt at the joint, or flowing hair, 
etc, and although this is fair, it’s obvious and, used too often, constitutes the original contract violation. The 
harder, but ultimately the most fulfilling, and eventually easier solution is... anatomical study. 


My first thought when creating mermaids is to understand how the human torso tilts its ribcage and pelvis. 
Learning to see the tenth rib, the curved edge of the ribcage, is key. In the lay-in here the tenth rib curve is 
clearly seen under the breast before curving around toward the back. This creates a beautiful, gestural, line 
of movement. 


Once we find the tenth rib, 1. we need to find the crest of the hip bone at the top of the thigh, 2. The crest 
of the hip creates a curve that leads the eye up toward the hips. In between these to hard bone landmarks are 
the softer obliques (our side muscles) and abdominal muscles, which are extremely flexible. 


Following the flow of the ribcage, obliques, and curve of the hips, leads us on a gestural journey along the 
mermaid’s tail. We can see here how building on anatomical rhythms gives us a fleshy and flexible hybrid 
creature, rather than a stiff figure made from clunky parts stuck together. This is nature's rhythm. We feel 
she is alive! 


This is a good time to reiterate how important constant figure drawing is to a figurative painter. A lot of 
artists take the view that figure drawing is something you graduate from once you become a painter, a huge 
mistake in my humble opinion. If proof is needed study the great artists through the centuries; they all con- 
tinued to draw throughout their painting careers. Paintings take a long time and if we only ‘paint’ the figure 
then we are studying very few figures, relatively speaking. By figure drawing often, especially from life, we 
become fluid in making anatomical decisions with confidence and style. 
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| (aes say, anatomy books don’t teach us how to draw, they only teach us how anatomy is laid out. Here we 
see the importance of not just understanding anatomical parts, such as the biceps or the deltoids, but how 
muscles move and flow in rhythm. As the figure moves muscles change shape, they elongate when stretched 
and bulge when flexed, they overlap and twist. 


‘The twist of the ribcage against the obliques and hips are the most obvious thing we've discussed but take a 
moment to study the outstretched arm. We are seeing more than tightening muscle, we are witnessing one 
of the anatomical marvels of the human figure, the radius bone of the forearm twisting across the ulna bone. 
Underneath the flesh the radius bone has turned the thumb into the position the little finger would occupy 


if the palm was turned upward— the ‘supination position. We can clearly see the sharp blade of the radius at 
the wrist on the thumb side and the ball of the ulna on the little finger side. Turning the thumb toward the 
body is known as ‘pronation’ and creates tension, pulling the outer forearm muscles with it along the twisting 
radius bone. As I paint the figure I’m not just rendering, I’m conscious of painting the muscles and flesh in 
rhythmic motion. Once I’m happy with the anatomical rhythm I leave the art dry overnight. 
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‘The next day I oil out the surface as before with my 80%Linseed Oil/20%Liquin mix. While the surface is 
setting I mix my colour palette for the day. During those ten minutes colour mixing the surface creates a 
‘hold’ to work paints on top of without being too slippery. It also prevents some of the dreaded ‘beading’ of 
colour. 


I can adjust colours relatively quickly using transparent glazes. I avoid muddy colours, yet I’m not too 
concerned as I don’t want a colour carnival either. It’s a matter of holding our colour sensibilities in check. 
Harking back to the often misunderstood words of Harvey Dunn, “Technique be damned!’ I’m reminded 
that the painting has a life of its own and should not be controlled to the point where technique drains the 
life force. I don’t think Harvey meant technique shouldn't be learned, I believe he meant it must be learned 
so well that we don’t have to think about it. 


In the spirt of Harvey I break the transparent glazing rule and add opaque colours, but thin enough to show 
through to the previous layer. This gives the painting a boost of colour without being garish. 


[2 further opaque colours on top adding more white and ocher colours to the mix. This kills some 
vibrancy but leaves the iridescence of oily flesh. I step back from the painting before blending the colours 
with dry brushes, wiping them as I go on a rag. I use a bunch of dry brushes of various sizes for large and 
small area blending. I let the painting dictate what is needed. 


I was once a slave to technique, blending everything at this stage before adding further colour, but I work 
more organically now and add colour when needed while continuing to blend. I don’t clean any of my dry 
brushes until a lunch break as any spirit on the brush will lift paint off. The oil paint on the dry brush is so 
thin there’s no fear of the brush getting ruined, as with acrylic paint if left to dry. Oil paint brushes can be 


worked all day without needing cleaning with spirits, in fact all they really need is cleaning with linseed oil 
to remain spirit free. It’s a more expensive cleaning method but as long as we squeeze the paint out until we 
see no colour on the cloth we will have a brush that will last longer and retain its shape better than a brush 
cleaned with spirits. 
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Layering is the best way to paint scales on top of flesh. I used go to great lengths drawing them on the sketch, 
but over time it became obvious that creating them as I go with paint made for a more convincing effect. 
With the underlying flesh forms dry I paint the scales following the contours of the anatomy. As I often 
say in my figure drawing classes, “Shade your contours as if the figure is three-dimensional’. Although ’'m 
painting on a two-dimensional surface I’m thinking in three-dimensional space, always ‘feeling’ that missing 
dimension. Imagine painting ‘over’ the forms with your brush, not only do we gain a more satisfying form 
but our ‘believing’ our figures are dimensional allows us to get lost in the painting. We have created a world 
where characters are alive with thoughts and emotions. Just as I’ve directed Alana, the model for this figure, 
to feel the emotion of the character; the lusty, grasping, scratchy-fingered nature of the mermaid, so too have 
I carried emotions throughout the painting with every brush stroke. 


t this stage everything is coming together for the final glaze. As always it’s a constant back-and -forth. 
‘The blending has dulled the glazed colours, as expected. I usually glaze with a higher chroma (intensity 
of colour) to allow for this. From this point I can glaze more heightened colour on top again for the final 
stage. A fair question would be, “Why not go way over the top with the chroma and blend to a colourful 
finish in one hit?’. We could, and lots of artists do, but at the risk of a garish painting with no underlying 
depth. Each transparent layer shows subtly through to the underlying layer, and if there’s not much there the 


figure will appear as ‘surface-thin’ as the canvas it’s painted on. 


In order to sync the background, foreground, and figure together into a holistic rhythm I add movement to 
the water with the same rhythmic flow of the mermaid, I also add water dripping from the tail in a diagonal 
to indicate that the boat and mermaid are moving forward. We need to consider the science of relativity to 
make the painting convincing; very element should have an effect on the other. For the final overall glaze I 
usually leave the painting to dry over the weekend. If it needs done before then I will add more Liquin to the 
previous stage to make sure the painting is dry enough for the next day’s glazing. 


I use the minimum amount of drying medium, such as Liquin, as possible. Although they are a God-send 
as far as deadlines are concerned, they are also a little sticky for my tastes and tend to dry too fast on the 
palette, which means mixing and matching fresh paint after breaks. With a more fluid medium I don’t have 
to re-mix and colour match over and over throughout a day’s work. A non-sticky medium also keeps brushes 
in better condition. 


With the previous layers dry I mix a palette of my usual colours but also add most iridescent colours such 
as Pthalcyanne Blue. The brightest colours are those series six tubes you see in the art store with outrageous 
price tags. Although they are expensive we only need a tiny amount to spread around as they are pigment 
dense, meaning they can be spread thin and still retain their strength. For this reason I leave them until last 
as they can taint other colours. I use multiple brushes, some for blues, others for yellows to keep the colours 
from tainting each other on the brush as I don’t clean the brushes out, I merely wipe them on a cloth. Work- 
ing the entire painting with glazed colours brings unity and harmony to the painting, creating a world that 
is both atmospheric and ethereal. 


“YOU CAN NOT LIE IN YOUR PAINTINGS 
CAN NOT HIDE FROM YOURSELF? 
DAVID BERKowITz (1943— 


T H €E 
U N S H A C K L E D 
S L A V E 


We painting the human figure it’s essential, I believe, to have an understanding of 
anatomy, or at least a basic understanding of muscle shapes and how they move 
in rhythm. We just saw how useful that knowledge was with our mermaids. In my early 
age of ignorance I relied almost exclusively on photographic reference, and if my refer- 
ence was off, so was my painting. “Youre only as good as your reference.’ was a phrase 
often quoted in our advertising art studio, for truth be told, back then no one knew 
their anatomy in any great depth as figure drawing had lost favour in art schools and was 
barely taught beyond, “draw what you see’ as an idea. With the internet not even imag- 
ined yet we were artists starved of knowledge fending for ourselves in the wilderness. 
How I created professional art in those times is staggering to me now. Looking back I 
can clearly see the Frankenstein method of piecing parts of reference together with ana- 
tomical ignorance. 


Learning anatomy is nothing to fear, the mere basics can propel our art forward and 
time spent on deeper study is not only fascinating as a stand alone endeavour, it also 
achieves something incredible, it reveals our unique style. For the figurative artist who 
balks at the lost time spent learning anatomy should consider that time spent learning 
anatomy is paid back with a quicker thought process when painting the figure. It also 
enables us to draw from imagination. 


A figurative artist who understands the rhythmic movement and relationships that 
muscles share will paint a figure that has life, movement and gesture. Paintings will flow 
with confidence and authority. This mastery is missing in my early work. I can see the 
dimensional bridge between slavishly copying photos without understanding and using 
them as reference that can be enhanced, altered and improved with a turn of the brush. 
What I’m really talking about here is freedom. 


OPPOSITE: PATRICK POSING FOR A LIFE DRAW DEMO FOR IMAGINEFX MAGAZINE 
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FLIGHT O F 7 AE HARPIHIES 
2016 "“15”7 X¥42.5 ” OIL ON CANVAS 


hese two stages show the subtle benefits of glazing to alter mood. As with every decision sacrifices are 

required to achieve the holistic atmosphere and mood of the painting. In my drawing lectures I often 
talk of the three hells: Gesture Hell; Structure Hell; and Render Hell. Each discipline only becomes a hell 
if we lean too strongly on that discipline and sacrifice the other two. With glazing and detailing being the 
final stages we find ourselves rendering, which is the most dangerous hell. Too much detail and polish not 
only confuses the composition it’s tiresome on the eye. It often reveals our ‘ego’, which is really another word 
for insecurity. Ego has taken over mostly in the headdress of the far right harpy. In the stage above it has a 
simplicity that compliments and echoes the smooth frontalis of the forehead of the face. In the stage opposite 
it’s over-rendered and confusing; an example of ‘render hell’. 
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Was the over-rendered headdress the death of the painting? Not at all, just another learning experience for 
us to build on in our next painting. If we constantly fix every painting over and over we would not progress 
much and will end up with very few paintings. Frank Frazetta constantly re-worked his paintings much to 
the horror of his fans as they had a nostalgic leaning toward the earlier, less accomplished versions, proving 
that emotion is more important than endless refinement in search of ‘perfection’. 


And what successes can we glean from this painting? The added warmth of the upper body of the far right 
harpy gives us the feel of a setting, or rising, sun which also echoes the colours of the full sunlit harpy de- 
scending from the sky, providing a colour unity that links both figures. 


JAS ON A N D THE GOLDEN Fk EF EF Cc E 
2016 “«15”"7xX42.5 ” Or1Lk ON CANVAS 


H we have an example glazes to create an illusion of burning light. With my methods I don’t finish 
the painting in monotone then glaze on top in one sweep, that would give the impression of coloured 
light shining on top of a grey landscape. To imagine this just look at a black and white image through co- 
loured cellophane or plastic to see the effect is obviously flat. 


By studying these two stages we see the effect of various layers placed on top of muted versions of similar 
tones, with details added at each stage. Glaze plus refinements, which includes opaque colours when needed. 


Note how shiny the knife is after multiple glazes and highlights. 


In the early stage I prefer some muted tones, such as the mountain background, which reveals a sense of great 
distance, but as with every artwork it must feel as if it belongs. If I added no glazed colours to the mountains 
they might appear as a painted backdrop in a theater next to the relative brilliance of the glazed foreground. 


Where the effect of glazed colour really makes its mark here is in the glow of the golden fleece. Secondary 
benefits are the slippery skin of the snake and the shiny metal. Glazes let colours shine through other glazed 
colours, which is how shiny and oily objects behave in real life. Nothing of course is brighter than light itself, 
which is why the golden fleece is burning bright. 


To create the illusion of light such as fire it’s best to plan ahead before the glazing stage. Looking back at the 
first stage you can see the fleece is already the brightest value. By keeping the base value bright will give the 
illusion of even brighter light when the glazes arrive. As usual I glaze several layers and tones of yellows and 
oranges, adding white to the center with each stage until I attain the ultimate brightness. Planning multi- 
plane effects such as darker objects in front adds to the illusion. One key thing to remember is not to get 
carried away with white highlights. Pure white will just look like the flat white of the canvas. If you sample 
the highest light in this painting in Photoshop you will find no pure white. It’s the relative darks around the 
lightest lights that deliver the illusion of brightness. 


THE A N A TOM Y OF A PAIN TIN G 
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FORGE O F THE Goos 
2018 “24” X36” Or1Lk ON CANVAS 


Res of the Gods was an opportunity to not only paint a Greek myth but also a chance to 
paint some powerful male anatomy, which I don’t paint often. I paint more female figures be- 
cause of their natural gesture and flow. With the male figure we deal with a more structural idea, 
and need to work harder to find gesture. 


This painting is another commission from my friend and collector, Catherine Gyllerstrom. Once 
again this painting would share a home with other paintings of mine, but also the works of Do- 
nato Giancola, Rauel Vitale, Annie Stegg, Justin Gerard, Justin Sweet, and others of that highest 
order. 


Working for Catherine inspires me to do my best work, not just because of the sterling company 
of my fellow artists, but more for the fact the artwork is treasured, unlike a piece of advertising 
illustration painted for a product, dated, and lost in history. 


How do we find gesture within the male figure? We no longer have the flow of the hips, the long 
curved legs, the slender arms. We are working with the male torso which is boxed down through 
the hips, flanked by bulging arms and legs. Even the male head is generally more boxed than the 
female head. It seems like a tall order, but we can do it. The answer once more is in the rhythms 

of anatomy. 


In this pose the model is so asymmetrical that the structural elements of the male figure have been 
twisted into something beguiling. It’s contrapposto (asymmetrical balance) taken to the extreme. 
But contrapposto alone is not the only reason for the flow of form here, it is the rhythm of the 
muscles shape-shifting throughout the body. Even though I’m working with one of the world’s 
finest models, the mighty Rajiv from The New Masters Academy, of which I’m a proud life-time 
member, I’m still pushing each form to the limits of credible gesture. Every curve I make cur- 
vier, every square edge more squared. If we take the outer edge of the gluteus and continue up 

the cloth to the waist we see what at first looks like a curved shape, but on closer inspection the 
utmost curves have straightish edges, invisible to the non-artist eye. 


I chase the rhythms of the body with paint just as I do with charcoal and pencil when life-draw- 
ing. Like a composer I paint rhythmically always aware of the other side of the body as I paint 
the opposing side, shoulder to shoulder, scapula to scapula, dancing on down the body. I treat the 
figure as an organic whole, aware of the connections and play of muscle against muscle, always 
conscious of weight and gravity and changes of form. I ‘feel’ all this as I paint in order to capture 
the illusion of life. 
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H is a good example of how thin I paint with oils. We can clearly see the pencil sketch underneath. I 
used to believe my art heros painted with thick paint. I assumed the paint was thick because the forms 
looked so dimensional. I recently heard Frank frazetta painted oils with the consistency of water colour. I scru- 
tinized those thin layers in his original art. There was some thick paint but the underlayers were thin for sure, 
which makes me wonder if he really completed most artworks in one sitting as often quoted. However long he 


took it was incredible. 


Here I’m working with only Linseed Oil and 20% liquin. I work the brush so long there is no paint left before 
I load it again. When I first watched Boris Vallejo paint I was astounded by how long he worked the paint. 
Quality oils can be thinned and spread a long way, much further than cheaper grades. 


Opposite I add opaque colours to the background. Opaque colours will eventually cover the pencil so in order 
to keep the figure visible I wipe back with a cloth wrapped around my finger to reveal the sketch for the figure 
painting stage. We can also see my ipad and inspirational reference on the side of the art. 
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A the block-in my main concern is making the anatomy rhythmic. When I first started painting I me- 
ticulously painted the shapes I saw on the model, treating them as abstract ideas rather than anatomical, 
rhythmic connections. By not fully understanding anatomy I was painting a collection puzzle pieces rather 
than flowing waves of muscle and flesh. 


Painting only what I saw left no room for interpretation. I needed perfect reference to get it right every time. 
Here I’m working with a model of the highest order, professionally lit. Reference so good I might become 
bedazzled and fall back on merely copying. How do I stamp my style on it? The answer is to heighten what ap- 
peals to me with changes of colour, tone, and rhythm. ‘The original posed figure wasn’t holding a hammer, nor 
was he clothed. These were major obstacles when I was younger but less so today. 


If you've read my companion figure drawing books. “Ihe Anatomy of Style’ and the more advanced, ‘Figures 
from Life’, you will understand how drawing the figure has improved my figure painting. I encourage every 
figurative painter to draw the figure often. 


bove is the painting approaching its final glaze and detail. I’ve added an overlay of gestural lines to show 
the rhythms I pushed and exaggerated as I progressed from pencil stage to final paint strokes, not in an 
overt comic book style, but enough to make believe we caught the perfect moment in time when every gesture 


and muscle came together to create a symphony. 


Opposite is the final stage. Close study reveals not only thin layers of paint and glazes conveying the appear- 
ance of depth but also sustained rhythm. Note how the background motif of the ornamental forge frames and 
echoes the headdress. Echoes and rhythms are the core of my paintings and also of the Old Masters, something 
I was unaware of until I learned to see. The light drifting down the shoulder and rhythmic ribcage is an un- 
dulating echo of shapes. The added cloak over the thigh breaks up the rigid scissor shape of the legs, creating 

a softer transition from one leg to the other. All these decisions transition the normally structure-heavy form 
of the male figure into the gestural realm normally reserved for the female figure, while sacrificing none of the 
masculinity. 


Bo we get into our next painting, ‘Oblation’, lets talk a little about the brushes 
and mediums needed to paint with fluidity and unbridled passion. On the following 
double-paged spread are a sample of my brushes and mediums. I rarely throw a brush 
away as worn brushes come in handy for textures. My brushes are in various stages of life 
and mostly synthetic but the soft blenders and detail brushes are watercolour and sable 
brushes. I use various mediums and brands as all oil mediums can be mixed together. 


If I need to thicken overly runny Linseed Oil I might add a small dab of Stand Oil, but 
not too much as it’s too sticky for my tastes. If 1 want a medium to dry quickly I'll add a 
spot of Liquin or a drop of the more fluid, Galkyd. I will explore Galkyd Lite further in 


the final chapter as it’s a recent departure from my traditional mediums. 


As a final varnish to my painting I use Winsor & Newton’s Artist’s Varnish. I buy two 
bottles, one gloss and one matte and mix them 50/50 to get a satin that I prefer over 
their actual satin, but you may prefer their pre-mixed satin. For my taste it’s too dull 
compared to the lush, but not too glossy version I mix myself. There are cheaper varnish- 
es but Winsor & Newton's version has a reliability I won’ give up. It dries to a flexible 
finish and doesn‘ stick to itself when I roll my canvases. For that reason alone it justifies 
its high cost. 


On that note I only buy artist grade materials as cheaper products always turn out to be 
a fictitious economy. Expensive materials are cheaper in the long run as they go further 

and last longer, but more than that we dont risk the horror of peeling or cracking paint. 
I also use Liquitex Matte medium to coat my sketches and Liquitex peso seal raw can- 
vas and for its same aglty of flexibility and non-cracking issues: , 


OPPOSITE: PATRICK FAN-BRUSHING SOFT EDGES DURING ‘WAR OF THE GODS’. 
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OBLATION 
2017 “48”"xX36”7 O1r1l ON CANVAS 


blation is a companion piece to another large painting, “The Sacrifice’ which is chronicled in 

my ‘Sci-fi & Fantasy Oil Painting Techniques’ book. I first talked with the collector, Gareth 
Knowles, back in 2013 about the project and did some sketches, then each of us got busy in our 
individual lives before talking again in 2016 with the idea of displaying it at the [IX art symposium 
in the USA where Gareth would pick it up after the show. Unfortunately it didn’t make the show as 
the project was delayed again, though did get to the sketch on canvas stage,. 


So I met with Gareth and Tim Shumate, also a collector of my work, at [IX without the painting and 
the three of us took a road trip up north to Canada to visit the home town of two more collectors, 


Neil and Leigh Mechem. Despite five days at IX we continued ogling more art, yet it wearied us not. 


On my return to Australia I was bursting to paint Oblation with a feverish passion. Oblation was 
waiting, a faint pencil sketch on a huge canvas. To bring it to the final stage shown opposite needed 
preparation. My advice on tackling a big project is not to lunge forward at full speed but to explore 
and exhaust colour and value solutions on a small scale first. This does not dim my enthusiasm for 
the project, on the contrary, it further stokes the fires of passion. 


For this painting I’m working on pre-primed, pre-stretched canvas. When buying a large canvas, off 
the peg so to speak, I make sure the surface is as free of large knots as possible. Canvas is by nature a 
woven surface and knotting in the weave is common, I just make sure there are not any in the areas 
I will be painting the figures. I sometimes wonder if the last canvases at the back of the art store are 
the smoothest by coincidence...or are they selling off the knotty ones first? 


As I’m using one model, Alana Berekelmans, as both the Aztec queen and the sacrificial maiden my 
first task is to make her different in the pencil sketch before transferring the drawing to the canvas. 


It’s vitally important to make sure our figures are on the straight and vertical if they are on human 
made surfaces. Once again I use my T-Square to align them before burnishing the sketch. As always 
I seal the pencil and prepare the surface as described during the making of “Blood Temple’. 


or the first layer I oil out the surface with a stiffer 40% Liquin and 60% linseed oil mix than 
before, rubbed in with a rag. Remember oiling out should be so thin as to only be a sheen. The 
surface will dry the colours placed on top overnight. 


I mix my colours on the palette with no drier added which leaves the palette oils wet and mixable 

all day. With this slick oil mix I can use my rag painting method without the thin turpentine I 
would normally use to wipe back. Painting organic texture such as rocks is an opportunity to use our 
world-building imagination. 


I have reference of waterfalls and rocks but they are only for glancing at if something looks wrong. 
Painting from imagination creates a much grander vision. Working with big brushes, mostly flats 
and filberts, I block in big shapes with the idea of multiple waterfalls and steps winding up toward 
the large carved head of an Aztec god. I keep colours muted to begin with and wipe back often 

with a cloth wrapped around my little finger. As the surface is wet I also carve into the rocks with 
the same brushes I painted with, this time with the paint squeezed out on a separate rag. The brush 
now has no paint but is not entirely dry either. As usual I don’t clean the brushes with any spirit, 
and wont until the very end of a session. If I want to lift paint off with the brush I dip it into pure 
Linseed Oil and work the brush for ages turning and twisting as I go to get as many organic shapes 
as possible. I also ‘Ponce’ (dab) the surface with crumpled paper and rags. The paint is almost water- 
colour thin and I take off more than I put on for the most part, thinking ahead to the glazed colours 
and future layers to come. 


The blocked-in snake shows how thin the oils are as we can see background through it. I get a lot 
done with thin oils. Although oil is thought of as a slow method it’s much faster for painting figures. 
‘The drying speed is most often the reason it’s considered a slow method, not the actual rendering. 
Back when I painted figures in acrylics it was a painfully slow task to optically blend with cross- 
hatching and scrubbing, which also despatched my decrepit brushes straight to hell. After I painted 
my first figure in oils I gave most of my acrylics away and never looked back. 


‘That said we can render the underpainting stage with acrylics, which I’ve done often. Recently as 
seen here, I’ve opted instead to paint straight on top of the pencil sketch. I keep the pencil sketch 
tight but not rigid. A study of the great Sanjulian’s sketches show basically the finished oils in toned 
gray scale. Every artist has their own methods with some nailing down every problem in the sketch. 
Not a bad idea as the painting will move faster with all the rendering problems sorted ahead of time. 
I like to draw the organic stuff with paint though as it’s exciting. I like to have some mystery left for 
the painting stage regardless of the possible future roadblocks it might create. 
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Ithough the addition of white paint dulls the colours it gives the figure a sense of three dimensional form 

due to its opacity. The downside is it covers the pencil sketch. It’s important to be accurate at the block-in 
stage as it is now our new road map. It’s easy to make anatomical errors when we blend as the act of blending 
is a micro world of slow change. We can miss the fact that the painting may be distorting over the long slow 


process to the point were anatomical landmarks can droop into different positions if we fall asleep at the wheel. 


That’s why I keep in mind, ‘always be drawing’, even when painting. Students should be doubly cautious if 


they skip anatomy study, as relying totally on photos as anatomy guides is a disastrous idea. 


The fact that I’m working without an underpainting means I’m on high alert as I’m painting Alla-Prima 
(meaning at the first try). By marshalling all my powers of concentration and energy into this stage means less 
work at the glazing stage. Some artists work in black and white for this stage (known as Grisaille) as there’s 
less to think about later, but I’ve always found the process reveals exactly what it is, a black and white painting 
tinted with colour. By adding various tints of colour to each layer creates rich, sophisticated hues not so easily 
accomplished using the Grisaille method, but you my like to try it on and see if it suits you. One of the great 


things about art is each artist has not only their personal vision but also their personal techniques, which makes 
for unique styles. 


A s paint behaves differently as 


it dries I work separate areas 
during the same day, or over vari- 
ous days. The stage on the left was 
set aside to dry overnight. On the 
opposite page I’m blocking in the 
legs with the idea of adding more 
thin paint to the dry torso from 
the day before. As ’m working 
with pure Linseed Oil as a thinner 
it’s less likely Pll pull off any paint, 
but if I was to add spirits it would 
most likely do that after just a days 
drying. 


I work further on the torso while 
the painted legs are starting to 
‘set’. Returning to a semi-dry layer 
makes blending with a dry brush 
easier, and also the surface is more 
accepting of additional opaque 
paint and further blending. I can 
blend very wet paint immedi- 
ately if I cared to using fine sable 
brushes but that would be a slow 
method more akin to going for a 
polished finish in one go. A nice 
method for sure but I prefer to 
think of the painting holistically, 
leaving the fine tuning to the end 
with glazes. The holistic method 
creates a unifying harmony in the 
painting. 


For that same reason the back- 


ground is not entirely finished as I 


want the flesh tone to reflect some 
background colour in the final 
painting. 


I tend to avoid detail until the final 
stage, but on this occasion I decide 
to test out some feathers on the 
headdress. The reason for veer- 

ing from my usual method is ’m 
wary of feathers in fantasy paint- 
ing as they can look too cutesy to 
my eyes due to my time working 
in greeting cards. All those fluffy 
bunnies and pussy cats really did 

a number on me. If the test turns 
out too mundane I have the idea 
of going for a gold leaf style as an 
option. 


I add some flesh colour to the 
arms, keeping the colours a little 
darker to draw our focus toward 
the center of the figure. Our eye 
naturally seeks out areas of contrast 
and I can guide the viewer based 
on that premise. 


For the creases of flesh under the 
arms I use a flat-edged brush. In 
my younger days I used a 000 
pointed brush for lines that fine, 
as that made sense to me, a fine 
brush for fine lines. At present I 
prefer flats and filberts as they give 
me fine lines and broad strokes 
depending on the tilt of an edge or 
the broad wash of a full flat area. 
Not only does this speed up my 
work, more importantly, it makes 
my painting more fluid in nature. 


At now for a pivotal moment in the painting—the mid-stage. To create the illusion of distance 
accord the furthest objects less value and less colour chroma than the foreground objects. The 
mid ground has more contrast and colour, but is visually muted compared to the foreground figures 
which will continue to receive the ultimate contrast, giving the illusion of depth on a flat surface. 


I’ve planned ahead to finalise this stage by end-of day Friday which allows the painting a weekend to 
dry in preparation for the glazing stages. Working mostly Alla-Prima keeps the amount of layers low 
avoiding a glossy surface that may bead-up in the glazing stage. 


Before glazing begins I do a complete analysis of the work on Monday morning. The weekend break 
has granted me a fresh eye to see errors, or better choices before I forge ahead. I turn the work upside 
down and on its side to make sure I’m happy with it holistically. To get an even fresher eye I use a 
hand-held mirror to see the image in reverse. In my formative years it was a shock to see how pain- 
fully the errors stood out, especially anatomy. Wonky eyes and crooked faces were everywhere. These 
errors are less today but I still catch the odd distortion. 


Looking back at this stage now I can see some elements that got lost in the final version. The dis- 
tance created with muted tones is known as atmospheric perspective, and it works well here, but less 
so in the final painting. The reason for this is the seductive power of glazed colours. Had I been less 
overzealous we could have retained the power of both the muted colours for the background and the 
more contrasting, saturated colours of the foreground. Also lost is the insidious atmosphere of the 
snake emerging from shadows and mist. Some of this is due to too much detailing in the final art. 
But such are the casualties of war. There is no doubt the final art has more depth and power than 
this stage, regardless of the losses. 


I documented the stages for this book on a fixed camera at high resolution and left the camera in a 
fixed position so as not to mess with the focus As I didn’t see step-by-step results for days at a time it 
was easier to veer off track. In future I'll also take some quick progress shots with my camera phone 
to refer back to earlier stages. 


With the broad elements in place and the lighting and atmospheric perspective established I’m all set 
for the glazing and detailing. 


S trangely I used to think of snakes 
as not having ribs or a spine, which 
is mostly what a snake is internally. I 
painted snakes that looked more like 
giant worms. A closer study shows 
snakes have angular curves when they 
bend due to the endless vertebrae 
joints turning in sets. Harder cor- 
ners give the impression of crushing 
strength and I’m aware not to make 
them too round as the snake turns. 


I paint the snake and background at 
the same time in order to maintain 
atmosphere. I soften the outer edge 
on the snake where it rises from the 
mist. With all the paint wet it’s easy to 
blur the edges of the snake with soft 
brushes. This would be a harder task 


after the colours have dried. 


‘The danger of over rendering the snake 
scales is paramount. I actually prefer 

it with no scales, but as this is close to 
life size it would not look authentic. 
For the mid point I only hint at some 
scale and use sheen to indicate the 
nature of a glossy snake. 


If you have held a snake you will 
know they are dry to the touch, it’s 
the reflective scales that make them 
seem wet. With that in mind I ensure 
the green and blue background is 
reflected in the skin. Too much green 
though, can make for a flat artwork, 
and therefore I add its opposite colour 
in the spectrum, which is orange, this 
not only fixes the flat perspective but 
being a complementary colour it adds 
vibrancy to the snake. 


Although adding wings to the snake 
kills the rhythm it adds a creepy sense 
of the uncanny. It was this manner of 
weirdness that first captured my imagi- 
nation as a kid. In reality those wings 
couldn’ lift the snake, they are merely 
symbolic. This snake is an Aztec 
myth—the legendary Quetzalcoatl! 


I’m in a fight to add depth and dis- 
tance. I call on two solutions. First, the 
sharp contrasting knife. Keeping the 
edges sharp not only evokes the deadly 
nature of the weapon but by contrast 
recedes the softer edged background 


into the distance. 


The addition of distant birds empha- 
sise the scale to the mountains and 
add movement. They create a sense of 
a world alive and real. Note also the 
rhythmic nature of the birds echoed in 
the floating embers of the foreground. 


When painting the waterfalls I made 
the rookie mistake of painting them all 
in sunlight when in fact the darkened 
waterfall on the lip edge of the giant 
head invokes the most mass and atmo- 
sphere. Placing the waterfall in shadow 


suggests clouds passing over a massive 
structure. 


| fe working mostly from imagination in this portion of the painting, balancing the discipline of painting 
the realistic hand while also painting the altar carvings and steps with wild abandon. My tip for painting 
imaginary elements is to paint from what photo-reference or life-reference we have first, such as the arm and 
hand here, then match the background to the values of the reference based portion. The reference contains the 
realistic light and shadow information I need to create the strength of shadows and lighting direction for the 


skull, steps and snake tail. Although I have some disparate reference of these elements, generic images of con- 
crete city steps and a plastic anatomy skull for instance, no reference has the same lighting. By giving all these 
elements the same colour scheme and lighting makes the work atmospheric and complete. 


My mantra, ‘always be thinking’, is on high alert when painting from the imagination. With study I’m aware 
ancient steps become more curved in the center. In ancient times handrails weren't invented or thought of, so 
most people walked up and down the center of steps, wearing them down over time. ‘The entire edge of the 
steps must also show wear as only brand new steps have sharp edges. I consider the weight of the snake tail, 
and how it would bulge and casts a shadow as it drops down the step. I also make sure not every element is 
in sharp focus. I want the Amazonian mist to cling to the sides of the altar in contrast to the water stream- 
ing down the steps. How blood stains on stone and how water ‘clings’ to the underside of the snake in a film 
of broken highlights all come from constant study. I’m aware of how a jungle smells and feels and put all this 
knowledge into the painting. 


he power of glazing is evident here, especially in the metal objects. Metal is glossy and reflective and has a 

sheen similar to layered oil paint. Metal colours can sometimes feel electric in nature, especially near the 
highest highlights. It’s here that I glaze thin, oily blues. Simply mixing blue and white to get a light blue can 
never create the iridescent nature of a glazed blue with no white added. Placing glazed colour on top of white 
creates a whole different effect. In the block-in stage above we can see the ‘dry’ nature of non glazed colour in 


the metal objects. We still have the visual illusion of metal, but without the iridescent depth shown on the op- 
posite page. 
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It’s at this point that I opt for a metal headdress instead of feathers. Metal feathers may have worked too but 

I felt a Mayan mask was more dramatic. One of the great pleasures of working with art collectors is they are 
along for the ride. Had this been an illustration for a book there would be little room for changes after the 
initial sketch was approved, and a major change such as this would be a risk not worth taking as the art direc- 
tor might feel usurped, or may be a stickler for character costume description. Collectors afford me freedom to 
interpret the initial sketch which creates sustained energy. 


A Ithough we all share the same 


natomy at the bones and tendons 
we have different variations of bursa 
(protective sacs) and fat around the 
knees. The muscles of the quadriceps 
attaching via the common tendon, to 
the patella (knee cap) vary tremen- 
dously. They can appear bulbus on a 
bike rider and almost nonexistent on 
an unathletic leg. For this reason knees 
are an ominous challenge if we only 
paint what we see rather than what 
we know. ‘The study of anatomy is my 
lifeline to painting the knees with au- 
thority as no two knees are the same. 


As if knees where not difficult enough 
they tend to be more fatty on women 
and harder to understand. Alana has 
clearly defined knees making this task 
anatomy by numbers. Thinking of 

an ice-cream cone and scoop is not a 
bad start for simply blocking in the 
basics. If we squint our eyes we can see 
a rough ice cream cone shape with the 


knee cap representing the ice cream 


Scoop. 


You can see opposite I’ve made an 
adjustment to the loin cloth so it fol- 
lows the curve of the hip bone. I could 
dress the model in this kind of cloth- 
ing but usually opt for a nude model 
to award me the freedom to add any 


kind of clothing as I go. 


For the cloak I simply hung a towel 
next to my drawing board and refer- 
enced it from life. 


As usual having the three dimensional 
illusion of flesh in place makes it easier 
to match the imaginary elements. I’ve 
worked the opposite way in the past 
and it was slow an less effective. 


Tadd a thin glaze of pinks to the knees 
mixing purples reds and whites. This 
provides a nice contrast that gradates 
into the ochre-coloured flesh, gradu- 
ally becoming bluer in tone around 
the thinner flesh of the hips. These 
subtle shifts in colour give the flesh a 
more convincing nature as opposed to 
the clay-like feel of the block-in stage 
opposite. 


A study of flesh will reveal the pinks 
of fingers and toes and the blues of 
thin flesh over bone, such as under the 
eyes. 


With all the colours in place I blend 
with various sized soft brushes to 
create the subtleties of nature’s flesh 
tones. 


As usual I lay the colours down bright- 
er knowing that the act of blending 
will kill the chromatic vibrancy. To 
Gauge this is a matter of experiment. 
If I had to put a percentage on it I 
would say go for 10% brighter colours 
than you want the final colour to look 


after blending. 


always keep in mind that every painting is the accumulated practice of past learnings. It’s easy to fall out of 
love with art if we treat each artwork as a task that needs completed, rather than an opportunity to grow 
as an artist. During these final progress stages I’m enjoying the challenges of the foreshortened arm and the 
gnarled shape of the hand, and the exploration of light and colour. Improving our anatomy gives us the power 
to enhance drama. I’ve heightened the lighting on the ribcage to display the force of a final breath taken, and 


tightened the tendons of the hand to express the convulsions of drug induced ecstacy. For the stage above I’m 


mostly concentrating on painting and pushing the anatomy, for the stage opposite I’m concentrating on colour 


and light. 


Observe the oily nature of flesh above compared to the ‘putty’ texture of the skin opposite. I don’t entirely glaze 
in the methodical nature of purely transparent colours on top of a finished underpainting, my method of glaz- 
ing uses transparent and semi-transparent paint. This is a fine balancing act as opaque colours kill the lushness 
of the pure colours. White or opaque colour needs to be used sparingly. I’m refining right up to the final stages, 
reshaping the underside of the breast and the gold leaf of the headdress. Always be thinking, always be draw- 
ing, and most importantly, always be enjoying the process, for it’s the passion that will reflect in your work and 
make it uniquely your style. 
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he first step with any commission is to interpret the brief or premise. Before I scribble ideas I 

make notes. Hestia was the virgin goddess of domesticity and her hearth was her altar. Sounds 
like a light recipe for an enthralling piece of art, but let’s look more closely at the possibilities. Fire 
gives use the opportunity for dramatic light, and a goddess doesn’t flail about in a suburban home, 
she resides in a palace or temple. Add Mount Olympus as a background and the recipe is no longer 
bland; it becomes a lush opportunity to paint textures, dramatic mountains, a beautiful goddess, and 
marble opulence! With my notes at hand I work up the colour rough. 


With fire as a major element I’m thinking multiple glazed layers. This painting is for a collector so I 
don’t need to worry about print limitations. Some colours are impossible to print faithfully such as 
gold leaf, and electric hues such as Phthalocyanine Green and most iridescent blue colours, but oil 


on canvas has no restrictions and I want to create a multi-glazed painting that vibrates and glows. 
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n the opposite page my main task is establishing mood. Apart from the figure is all else is imaginary so 

I paint the background and foreground elements at once for atmospheric unity. I have bits and pieces 
of photographic reference for mountains and marble but only glance at them if I need guidance. For the most 
part I’m lost in the painting, imagining the chill of a cold winter night and the welcome warmth of a fire. I rag 
scumble the marble pillar and the mountains, then use a soft brush to blend the marble. 


I once climbed Mount Sinai in Egypt. The snow was falling as we reached the summit in the dead of night, 
and I'll never forget the silence and absence of the modern world. I burrow into my memory to recapture the 
wonder as | paint the background. The climb was a rare privilege not everyone can draw on, but we all have 
collective memories. The majesty of my real-world experience in the blistering desert of Wadi Rum for in- 
stance was realised in David Lean’s epic, Laurence of Arabia. The memory of sand on my face and the wind in 


my ears was returned. Movies are shared memories and tools for our imagination. 


W: can see how thin I scrub down paint using only Linseed Oil as a medium. Working with oils this 
thinned requires artist grade paints as student versions can break up into sooty particles. I’m working 
with a filbert brush, turning it on its edge for sharp corner, on its curved corners for softer marks and brushing 
with its flat face for big strokes. The filbert is an incredibly versatile brush that takes some practice to use but 
invariably speeds up our working day. I also use a blender brush to soften the flesh as it turns the form. As I 
paint I spread colour until there’s nothing left on the brush before I reload. One of the reasons I work so thin 
is to avoid an overly slick series of layers that will become increasingly harder to glaze on without beading paint 
occurring. With very thin paint the canvas can still grip the next layer. 


I’m painting the legs first is they are a large area with not much detail beyond the knee area. Getting big areas 
in first makes smaller areas easier to judge in colour and value. 


As a professional artist with no assistants it’s not unusual for a queue of commissions to form while collectors 
wait for their paintings. This painting waited on the easel a long time and the mental triumph of seeing most 
of the painting filled in over two days is a great spur. Once again anatomical knowledge speeds the process. 
Note how rounded the knee becomes the more it bends. This is due to the huge condyles of the femur bone 
pushing forward as the knee cap pulls downward, changing the knee landscape dramatically. 


Wr the legs are drying I move onto the torso. I use a mahl stick for support so as not to lean on the wet 
paint. Once again the pencil sketch is evidence of how thin oil paint can be used. Remember the pencil 
sketch is sealed under a layer of Liquitex matte medium and I can wipe back to it if 1 need to. I work with dark 
transparent browns and ochres first, mixed with my limited palette of Ultramarine Blue, Permanent Alizarin 

Crimson and Indian Yellow. These three colours produce richer browns than the cheaper earth colours can and 


with white added I can work the underpainting in full colour without having to mix other tube colours. A 
limited palette moves the painting forward quickly without actually having to paint fast. 


I continue with flat-edged brushes for definition and soft edge brushes for blending. The blending is rough 
at this stage as I the brushwork will also blend optically through semitransparent layers. Many paintings are 
ruined by overly soft blends. Some artists, such as Ingres, though, were masters of blending. As with all art it’s 
a matter of taste, but I tend to see amateurs over blend more than professionals. Look up close at old masters’ 
work and see how few of them blended edges to the fussy degree Ingres did. I blend when needed of course 
but leave the subtle stuff until the final layers, for now I want to carve out the anatomy with authority, like a 


sculptor. 


N° the edge of the draped curtain is softer than the outline of the figure. Note also how the muted tones 
of the background consign it to the far distance. Edges and value control are key elements in creating 
interest and depth in a painting, Sharp edges betray our photographic reference as the human eye doesn’t see 
edges as sharp as a camera lens. Our eyes are constantly focusing and refocusing with more sophistication than 
the camera’s distorted, cyclops lens. That’s one reason oil paintings always appealed to me, especially in the 
hands of skilled artists. Varied edges relax the eye providing oasis’s of focus and non focus rather than a barrage 
of over-sharpened detail with no relief in sight. That said there’s nothing wrong with sharp edges throughout, 
it’s all a matter of taste. There’s art, and then there’s everything else. 


Look how sharply focused the breast plate now appears next to the blended flesh of the second pass of oil 
paint. The painting has become more exciting due to the soft against hard. This may seem like a thick layer of 
paint but it’s no thicker than the previous layer as we can still see through it to the design of the breast plate 
underneath. The added white to my limited palette is all it took to add opacity and the illusion of thick flesh. 
As I’m painting I not only add paint, I also push it around to reshape and adjust the form, such as the subtle 
change to the outer silhouette of the lower stomach. I’m open to changes at every stage. This keeps the art 
fresh, rather than a dull painting by numbers exercise. 
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finish the day without completing the head and arm. I’d rather come back fresh the following day rather 

than labour on. This is a good ploy if you are prone to procrastination, (what artist isn’t?) as it creates an 
eagerness to get back into the painting again. I put my Parallel Palette in the fridge. This keeps the colours 
workable the next day, even the thinnest colours still on the mixable surface. As the surface of the canvas had 
my oiled out Liquin/Linseed coating the colours dry overnight, but as the palette has only linseed oil as a thin- 


ner it stays workable in the refrigerated, sealed container. The parallel palette is a big time saver as I don't need 
to match colours the next day if I end a session at an unfinished flesh stage as we have here. 
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The last thing I did the night before was take a brush loaded with linseed oil and trace over the breast plates 
and arm bracelets to soften the oil, then used a dry brush to drag off the paint, wiping the brush as the paint 
came off. This is nether as slow or scary as it seems and only took a few minutes, but saved me painting in the 
breast plates again. This can still be done the following day by using spirits but I want to make this painting 
spirit free. I oil out the arm and head area and paint with smaller brushes. Since I add fast drying Liquin to my 
oiling out process the brush may drag a little as the area sets over the day. When I feel this I add more linseed 
oil to my paint. 


rub down my Liquin/Linseed oil onto the legs with a cloth to once again help the paint flow and dry. The 
Old Masters oiled out but didn’t have Liquin as a dryer. That apart this is still the ‘oiling out’ method. I 
move the brush over the form as if it exists in three dimensions. I’ve watched artists paint like the write, with 


every stroke tilting in the same direction. This can be a stylistic effect if it’s deliberate but it flattens the forms 
and kill the illusion of dimension. 


An error I was once guilty of was following the form without thinking until the flesh looked cylindrical and 
metallic. Flesh is soft and mottled. We need to follow the form but also include dabs of paint as we go rather 
than only long, unbroken strokes, as we see with metal objects. 
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With the form of the legs feeling anatomically correct I’m free to dab more often. This adds reality and soft- 
ness. Flesh is fatty, especially female flesh. The wrinkles above the knee are created by the ‘Band of Richer’ 
which curves upward toward the outside of the knee. I see this often on the female figure and push it more. 

To create an interesting shift of colour and focus I darken the lower leg with warm colours that reflect the fire. 
I want the upper body to reflect the cool of the moonlit sky and the lower body to reflect the warmth of the 
hearth. I’m also refining the forms to the upper body. No need to oil out as there is still some tack to the under 
paint from the day before. It’s touch-dry but not wet enough for paint to pull off. If some paint does pull away 
I come back later and add it again. It will only be a small matter to fix. Paint fearlessly. 


y 


| bases leave paintings a few days if possible then oil out the entire canvas with a soft cotton cloth in prepa- 
ration for the final glaze. For the final stage opposite I use a variety of big, small, and medium brushes for 
laying in transparent glazes and the same number of dry brushes for blending. It’s all done the same day due to 
the layers underneath showing through. As always it’s a war of loss and gain. I prefer the dimensional quality 
of the pre-glaze stage, but it feels like daylight. In the final glazing I’ve lost some form to the upper thighs but 
gained the illusion of a ‘pool of light’. The background has lost some depth but gained a special magic where 


the draped curtains shift into the mountains’ colour spectrum. I could tinker forever but to further losses and 
gains with the danger of robbing the painting of its life force. Better to add the knowledge to the next painting 
and be humbled to have done our very best in the fray. 
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ainting the epic is a dreaded prospect for most artists. The average collector won't 

have the wall space or money to buy a large painting, therefore a large painting 
produced for sale to potential buyers is a huge gamble. Long non-paid hours working on 
something that may eventually sit in storage is a gloomy thought. But there are benefits 
to such a leap of faith. The most obvious is the work will create an impact. I took that 
chance at my first IX show for which I produced two large works and sold neither. This 
on top of the travel cost to the USA from Australia plus accommodation costs. I took 
the same chance again for the next show with a third large artwork which also didn’ sell, 
but a change had been set in motion from the first show— collectors were watching with 
great interest. I brought smaller works too, which were snapped up. The big paintings 
made the small paintings desirable due to the fact that they were affordable in compari- 
son. 


But something else transpired. Having proved I could paint at a large scale, I was com- 
missioned a large scale painting by collector, Gareth Knowles, who did happen to have 
both the wall space and the finance. That painting was “The Sacrifice’ which is docu- 
mented in my first book ‘Sci-Fi & Fantasy Oil Painting Techniques’. The second com- 
mission was ‘Oblation’ which is recorded in this book. What follows is a documentation 
of a third commission from Gareth, “War of the Gods’ (Last Stand at Estenzuala) which 
is even larger than the previous two. 


So for me the risk paid off with further large paintings commissioned over the years, but 
it was a risk. So what became of the other big paintings I exhibited but didn’t sell? I still 
have one hanging on my wall but the other two were bought over time. You could call 
art “The Long Game’, which is how I play it, but in reality ’'m not a gambler, I’m simply 
motivated to paint. Ironically it wasn’t the pursuit of money that sold those paintings, 

it was the irreversible love of painting. I continue to paint, regardless of the outcome, in 
silks or rags. This urge to create I believe is the strength of the artist privileged to paint 
for a living. 
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here’s a great energy generated by blocking in a large swath of imaginary landscape. We un- 

leash the freedom to explore and realise our dreams. I have various Mayan statues and rock 
formations as reference but am careful not to copy them verbatim as their light sources are various. 
I choose a mid-afternoon light source from top right and stick to it. I reference my model, Alana, 
for the statues’ light source as I have also lit her based on the mid-afternoon sun. Working at arm’s 
length I use big flats and filbert brushes. I work the brushes to lay paint down, but also to brush 
paint off. I’m also painting and dragging with rags wrapped around my fingers. As I’m painting with 
only Linseed Oil as a thinner there’s no danger in absorbing toxins beyond the paint itself. Most 
paints are now marked non-toxic, but check the labels. Some artists use surgical gloves when paint- 
ing. I choose not to but wash my hands often. If I sound like a worry-wort I’m simply erring on the 
side of caution. The old masters were remarkable for their legacy but also for living long lives, so we 
are in a relatively safe profession. 


Below is a digital colour rough created for this painting which I refer to for value and colour but I’m 
not wedded to it. Boris Vallejo gave me sterling advice many years ago, ‘Let the painting do its own 

thing’, he said. Wise words. With a great road map marked out I extrapolate upon the natural mark 
making made possible from a solid foundation, and let the painting do its own thing. 


hese figures may look like a lot of work, which they are, but not as much as first seems as I 

complete them in a day. With digital art we zoom in toward endless detail but with traditional 
painting we have the understated beauty of implied detail, which to me is much more interesting. 
If we look up close at this painting in real life there is very little detail in the background figures. 
When I first saw old master paintings at The National Gallery and The Tate Gallery in London I was 
astonished and thrilled to discover the economy of strokes up close. They were painting the world as 
we actually see the world. This way of thinking and painting adds atmosphere and depth that is lost 
in all but the best photography. It also adds to the common humanity of the artist and viewer. When 
every stroke is obviously laid down by a human hand it displays a thought, and a thought invites 
conversation. Paintings are cries and whispers to those who delight in the conversation of art, ‘Look 
here at these muted shapes...they represent distant figures’, they said to me. 


‘The problem with painting so many elements is our composition becomes weakened. It can’t com- 
pete with a simpler composition containing one, two, or three figures. Sargent’s ‘Madame X’ (Ma- 
dame Pierre Gautreau) comes immediately to mind. We are beguiled by the humanity of a single 
figure in contemplation. With simple compositions there are less elements to distract us; here there 
are dozens. For that reason I was reluctant to take on this commission. My painting ‘Hecate’, also 
documented in this book, garnered an incredible response when I posted it on line, and it was a 
simple composition painted in a tenth of the time this painting was completed in. 


With a busy composition being a major hurdle I need to work overtime to lead the eye using visual 
links, such as the snake as it winds and twists through the valley floor leading our eye on a path that 
includes the advancing savage hordes. See how the Amazonian queen’s spear leads us to the snake 
god, creating both a bridge between competing elements, and providing an allegorical symbol of 
avenging power. 


Another way to unify a painting is to use analogous colours. Analogous colours are colours similar 
in nature. The elements in this painting have a common hue of green throughout, even the flesh. 
The problem with analogous colours is they all come forward visually and can flatten the art, but 
we need them otherwise the art will become a kaleidoscopic headache to look at. To create depth we 
require less value and slight additions of blue to forms receding into the background. ‘This is better 
observed in the original art as unfortunately analogous paintings are notoriously hard to print. Inks 
tend to saturate, favouring the dominant colours to the point were subtle shifts in colour look much 
the same. Therefore we see more green in the receding blues compared to the original oils. I was just 
looking at a glossy print of Donato Giancola’s, “The Hobbit-Expulsion’. A great print yet it paled in 
comparison to the magnificent original which I marveled over in his Brooklyn home. ‘That all said 
the reproductions in this book are of the highest standard in print technology, but I encourage all 
artists to seek out and study original art where you can. 
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ith the background established I work on the main figure. Having painted the headdress with thin um- 


ber and a small flat edged brush I then block in the flesh on top of a quickly scrubbed in underpainting. 


Visible is my old ipad used for reference. I have other printed references as the ipad only displays one reference 
at a time. I hang the ipad from my drawing board with bulldog-clamped string. I’ve drilled a hole in the ipad 
cover and adjust it up and down. With the ipad I can enlarge the reference when needed (the screen appears 


bleached out due to a photographic war of light). Also in view is my parallel palette. It fits onto a camera tri- 
pod and can be tilted and swiveled around like a camera. 
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With a broad flat brush I block in the big areas of flesh. Note also the tan line. ’'m thinking how this would be 
true due to the shifting toga and it adds to the realism. As these figures are magically emerging from rocks into 
flesh I leave the lower leg rough and unblended. The sharp contrast of the snake in front of the muted tones of 
the dusty figures creates a sense of distance. This distance will be further heightened when I put sharper edges 
on the spear. The headdress illustrates the wonder of oils in that I can push them around to create more in- 
teresting shapes, this is more easily done with oily paint. Linseed is particularly nice to work with and doesn't 
bead up in the early stage as the canvas still has strong grip. 


s I paint the gold headdress I elaborate and make it more gestural, echoing the rhythm of the snake in the 
ackground. These ‘echoes’ create motion. I paint all gold elements at the same time, going back and forth 

with a fresh eye and rhythm. Placing the head and upper back in shadow suggests a mountain or jungle above. 
‘The softer the shadow the larger and further away the mass that casts the shadow. ‘This is a great way to suggest 
scale and atmosphere, but more importantly it suggests the world continues outside the picture view, allowing 


the viewer to use their imagination. I remember as a teenager reading, ‘Iron Shadows in the Moor illustrated 
by John Buscema and Alfreda Alcala and imagined the jungle landscapes carrying on outside the illustrated 
panels, such was the power of their shadow-filled atmospheric drawings. 


I add blues to the background and foreground. My standard working method is earth tones first before pro- 
gressing to cooler colours. Blues are more difficult to handle in the earlier stages due to their high chroma. 
Highly chromatic paintings tend to look garish in the wrong hands as the value (dark to lights) tend to look 
flat. A small glaze of any blue goes a long way. I’m using one of my favourite blues, Manganese Blue Hue, 
which is surprisingly in the cheaper ‘Series 1’ range of oils. I also have Cobalt Turquoise in reserve for the final 
stages which is from the ‘Series 5’ range. The difference in price for these two blues is an astonishing $70AUD 
so choose your blues carefully and make sure you tighten the caps well if you're on a budget. Overtightened 
caps tend to split so when throwing out old tubes save the caps if they are still good. 


Ithough the central figure is of prime important the second figure is my favourite due to its gestural na- 

ture. As Alana posed for all female figures I change some features, especially the nose. I’m quickly scrub- 
bing in the anatomy with thin paint and a broad brush. Scrubbing colour until there is nothing left on the 
brush gives a rough blend. I would usually paint the furthest background figure first but as she will have muted 
tones she will need less work. Getting this figure done first will also inspire me to keep working. The thrill of 
having a great figure to refer back to for inspiration fuels my energy. 


With the figure blocked in with opaque colours I scrub in the background and foreground figure at the same 
time. Note here I’m using a cotton cloth to blend. Cloth is cheaper than brushes (especially my old sliced up 
T-shirts) and can produce broader and more interesting effects. On a side note when I scrub with the brush I 
sweep back and forth to preserve its shape. I’m practically massaging the brush due to the high oil content of 


the mix. Having all three figures partially established makes it easier controlling the values to suggest one figure 
is more distant than the next. 
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work on the background 

and mid ground figure 
together, back and forth. 
The benefit of this is oil 
paint behaves differently as 
it dries. Blending requires 
a soft sable brush when it’s 
very wet but not so much 
when the paint is more 
‘set. This might be a con- 
sideration specially when 
starting out. I’ve ruined 
scores of expensive brushes 
by painting every stage 
with sable. Sable brushes 
are delicate and ruin easily. 
Most of this painting is 
done with synthetic brush- 
es which are hard wearing 
and can blend colour when 
it’s setting. I only use sable 
for delicate work, usually at 
the very end of a painting 
for fine glazes, blends and 
details. 


I'm paying a lot of atten- 
tion to edges here. To the 


untrained eye all edges my 
all seem sharp but if you 
look at the upper hip of 
the central figure you will 
see it’s much softer-edged 
that the breast. I achieve 
the softness by sweeping 

a soft dry brush along the 
contours in the late dry- 
ing stage. A soft edge tells 
our eye this is a soft form 
turning toward light. Once 
again the contrast of sharp 
edged metal objects next 
to soft flesh enhances the 
quality of both surfaces by 
being placed next to each 
other. 


I’m choosing the fore- 
ground figure to illustrate 
that all the Amazonian 
women are being born 
from the rocks. As this is 
not a sequential set of illus- 
trations as in a graphic nov- 
el the best I can do is show 
one figure made purely 
from stone and metal, then 
a transitions in the others. 
I start with the foreground 
figure as a statue then add 
stone texture to the legs of 
the others afterward. 


This is a big painting so I 
step back often to check 
mass and value. If we work 
up close too long we tend 
to fuss with detail which 
can be distracting from a 
distance. I train myself to 
view the painting from the 
average viewing position 
required to see the whole 
painting as it would hang 
ona wall, which is three 
strides back. If it reads well 
from there I’m on the right 
track. Before every coffee 
break I turn the picture 

on its side for a fresh look 
on my return and always 
see something I hadn't 
noticed before that needs 
fixing. Sometimes it’s the 
smallest thing, but there’s 
always something. On this 
occasion it dawned on me 
how ridiculously tight the 
loincloth is pushed into 
the gluteus of the reclined 
figure. I always tape a page 
beside my art to write notes 
on as I go, and I make a 
note to fix the problem. 
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he extra loincloth 

makes a big differ- 
ence. I also add a tattoo 
and some rust to the stone 
foreground figure. Adding 
these kind of elements in 
layers is much easier than 
trying to paint them at the 
same time as the structure 
of the figure, it also affords 
me the opportunity to 
wipe them off with a cloth 
if they don’t work. As ’m 
working with layers wiping 
back will simply return me 
to the previous layer, much 
like turning a layer off in 
Photoshop. 


I try out some rust on the 
central figure’s thigh then 
rub it out again in the 
next stage opposite. With 
our cloth we can wipe the 
whole layer off or dab it 
gently to ghost it back. 


I decide to add more 
spears. As with the soft 
shadows this suggests 
further continuation of an 
imaginary world outside 
the picture plane. This is 
also a handy device to sug- 
gest more warriors rather 
than painting a cast of 
thousands. 


The anatomy of the back 
was a joy to paint here, as 


was the forearm. I suggest 
drawing the figure often 


to maintain our figure 
painting skills. My guess 
is ’ve drawn a hundred 
figures for every figure I’ve 
painted. 


As I work on the figures 

I also work on the back- 
ground surrounding the 
figures to avoid the ‘cut- 
out look which can result 
from overly sharp edges. I 
also make the background 
elements close to the . 
figures edge slightly out of 
focus as this is how our hu- 
man eyes see. I paint a thin 
blue-white glaze over the 
waterfalls around the edge ® 
of the central figure and 

also add an orange glaze 

to the hip to suggest the 
glowing warmth of the sun. 
For the flesh I lay down 
multiple subtle glazes of 
blues and purples, always 
improving the anatomy as 


I go. 


I paint more volume, 

sweep and flair to the 
loincloth and finally sigh 
with relief that it’s fixed. 
With renewed confidence I 
embellish stripes on top to 
correlate with the bottom 
portion laying on the rocks, 
and what a difference it all 
makes to the fluid nature of 
the entire art. Adding more 
gold at the hip indicates 
the curve of the hip more. 
Remember, always be 
drawing, always be think- 


ing. 


To bring the foreground 
figure forward more I add 
more contrast. The mottled 
figure reads better now as a 
carved statue and the dark- 
ening of the profile pro- 


vides an air exotic mystery. 


or the finish I use transparent and semi-transparent glazes. It’s a free for all now, sometimes 

blending as I go switching back and forth from loaded brushes to dry brushes. At some points 
I will brush-lift a colour from one area which I believe to be too saturated and place it in an area 
that is too dull. I call this my ‘miser’ method. It’s easy to fall into the mind-set that adding paint is 
the only progress, but moving paint around or scrubbing back paint to reveal some of the previous 
layer creates more sophisticated, subtle variation of hues and values. It takes many hours of practice 
in order to command the adjustment of colour and value until it ‘feels’ right, but it will happen over 
time. 


Small touches like the draped cloth hanging from the spear ease the harsh angle pushing out from 
the ribs and the rusty transformation of the stone textured thigh makes the gluteus softer by com- 
parison. 


If a glaze of colour goes down too bright don’t worry, blending will naturally calm it down, Oil paint 
is slow drying giving us the entire day to work in and out of it. It will wait for us. As long as the 
paint is touch dry the following day I find no inconvenience to oil painting and often scratch my 
head when artists tell me it’s too slow drying. What’s the hurry I often think. We can only paint as 
fast as our thoughts. 


‘The jungle foliage I merely hint at. If I was to paint highlights here it would lead our eye out of the 


painting. Composition is not only the positioning of elements but also the arrangement of detail 
and contrast. Detail everywhere will have our eyes bounce around like pin balls. By creating oasis’ of 
calm followed by storms of contrast we are composing as masters of any art would. I consider art a 
bolero, building slowly toward a mighty crescendo, represented here by the a fleshy figure bathed in 
light and adorned in metal. 


It’s easy to make the flesh too smooth at the final stage so I dab my brushes quite a bit to avoid over 
blending. Flesh is warmer in the creases and so I add cadmium orange to my Indian Yellow. Cad- 
mium Orange is incredibly strong so I always tint it back, it’s also dense and opaque so I thin it just 
enough to create a warm glow in the creases; too much and we will get a neon glow and so I often 
dab with a clean cotton rag if need be to ‘tame’ the colour down. As with the blues and purples 
cadmium is one of my final colour tints. To unify any colour that is too wild I often reach for Olive 
Green especially for jungle scenes. Finally I add my most expensive colour, Cobalt Turquoise, down 
the nape of the spine. I put it nowhere else, for it is a hidden treasure to be found. 
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at follows is a typical palette of colours and is the one I used to paint War of the 
Gods. As far as colours go this colour palette can be added to but I could easily 
work with only the four asterisk colours. 


ribs tos P” te In this final chapter I will paint a small work, ‘Hecate’. Hecate’s composition is relatively 
“SRoB be, AU: NAY, (1! [ eae ee. me ete Re symmetrical to the point where I push the painting with rhythmic design in order for it 

mat |S ae a ee Clay Ss Sar Si. ey not to be too static. Given the simplicity and scale of the painting I was expecting small- 
painting sized reviews when I posted it online. Surprisingly it became, publicly, my most 
popular painting to date at this time of writing, and not by a small margin. 


What was the secret of its success? It could be due to the fame of the goddess it depicts. 
It may also be that it followed on the popular heels of “War of the Gods’ and had the 
public attention in waiting. I’m sure one reason for its popularity, though, is in the 
colour-glazed layering. Everyone likes a touch of magic, and the impression of light on 
a two-dimensional image is always magical. How can light radiate from a flat cotton 
canvas? It can’t, or course, it’s just an illusion. 


During the short days painting Hecate I concluded my final experiments with painting 
mediums. In essence I discovered the perfect medium, apart from the fact it still required 
a form of spirits, though it was not a compromised return to turpentine. ‘The spirit is 
Gamsol, an odorless thinner with the toxins removed. With Gamsol there were none of 
the headaches or smells associated spirits. Odorless spirits have been around a long time 
but odorless doesn’t negate headaches and possible respiration problems, they just don’t 
smell. What I found in Gamsol was a spirit that acted like turpentine with no obvious 
sign it was in the air. Although I will keep it away from my skin it’s a big leap forward 
while I continue my quest to find the Holy Grail of the perfect solvent free thinner. 


OPPOSITE: PATRICK ‘S EMBATTLED PALETTE AFTER MANY YEARS OF ART WARS. 
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_*PERMANENT” ALIZARIN CRIMSON: © +tLiP GUSTON-(1913 — 1980) 


A beautiful’ transparent red that creates rich 


CADMIUM ORANGE: An incred- 
ibly rich, opaque orange. Avoid all skin 


> purples when mixed with blues and deep um- en 
contact and never spray as cadmuugn bers with yellows. One of my favorite colours. — 
can be cancerous. ‘Thankfully, the Sta « Note: Regular Alizarin Crimson fades in direct GOLD OCHRE: A classic that looks 
oe Oe PPE 2y 50 | ee ee Sunlight. Its slow drying so I often at a dot of as it sounds. Good for painting gold 
use it. Liguin. and for warm flesh tones. Opaque and 
fast drying. 


RAW UMBER: Less intense 
than Burnt Umber and handy 
if we need to tame an overly ra- 
diant brown. A good modifier 
when colour are too bright. 


BURNT UMBER: A classic co- 
lour with a beautiful warm trans- 


OLIVE GREEN: My favourite green. It tames colours that 
are too intense and enlivens dull colours. A great modifier 


parent glow. Often used for un- 
derpainting. A great go-to colour 
for sketching with. 


when colours get out of control. Like Prussian-Blue it looks 
almost black until thinned out or mixed with other colours. 


*TITANIUM WHITE: The art-world’s fa- 
vourite white, opaque, bright and creamy. 
Used to tint all colours. My most used colour. 
Buy a big tube. 


*INDIAN YELLOW: My favourite 
yellow. A beautiful transparent yellow, 
perfect for glazing. Check the mixing 
palette to see white added. It’s slow dry- 
ing so I often add a dot of Liquin MANGANESE BLUE HUE: An opaque 
blue. Most blues are too electric but this one is 
a beautiful sky-blue without being overwhelm- 
ing. A-replacement for the original Maganese 


Blue which is no longer produced. 


*ULTRAMARINE BLUE: My fav: 


rite blue for mixing with Alizarin Cri 


radiant and rich transparent umbers 


COBALT BLUE DEEP? Expensive and semi- 
transparent. A great classic blue on its own and 


son and Indian yellow to create the mo 


a great mix for pale skin tones when mixed with 
white. Do not spray or eat food when using co- 
balt colours. 


and sienna. It’s an abundant resource so 
cheaper than most blues. I use tons of 
this colour. 


PRUSSIAN BLUE: Creates 
beautiful deep blacks when a 
with umbers. A very rich blue in™ 
the darkest scale. Used in Vincent 
Van Gogh's ‘Starry Night’. 


*T often use only these four colours alone especially 
for Colour roughs as together they can provide all the 
colours of the rainbow. 


STILLNESS I N MOTION 


STEP-BY-STEP 


HECATE, 2019 
«“16%”" X% 3 0 ” 
O1rLk ON CANVAS 


H* Greek goddess of magic, light, witchcraft, necromancy, and dark sorcery. With such a 
treasury of accomplishments I got to work with some dark scribbles, but my friend and long 
time collector, Catherine, preferred less devilishness. Had I painted my early ideas of a more necro- 
mantic Hecate I agree it could have been unsettling to walk past late at night. Below is one alternate, 
less satanic Hecate and also the colour rough for the final. 


As this is a single figure almost symmetrically posed it risks being a static composition. I need to 
create a sense of movement. To do this I add a rhythmic thrust upward in the cloak’s undulating 
designs. Bringing the dirt path’s perspective toward us gives a sense of the viewer being followed by 
Hecate, which adds a chilling connection. The movement of flame and smoke bellowing off into the 
night and the octopus swirls of the breastplates, leg, and arm bracelets, all contribute to the undulat- 


ing, rhythmic sweep. 
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On we venture in my 
endless quest for the per- 
fect medium. We know Linseed 
Oil yellows over time, but Wal- 
nut Oil doesn’t and is smoother 
to work with. Not so simple, 
Walnut Oil is much slower 
drying than Linseed Oil. How 
about adding some Liquin? 
Liquin has been a constant 
lifeline but even in a sealed jar 
dries up from constant opening 
and closing the lid, and I some- 
times pick lumps out when 
mixing my palette. Let’s try 
Galkyd Lite, a much smoother 
liquid drier. 


I mix 50/50 Galkyd Lite/ 
Walnut Oil for the underpaint- 
ing. It’s all going well with no 
odour or headache and is very 
fluid. This could be the answer 
I think but ten minutes in and 
my palette is drying up and my 
brushes are dragging on the 
canvas. It feels like Alkyd paint- 
ing which I gave up a long time 
back for this very reason. 


I bought a liter of Gamsol 
spirits a while back as I heard 
good reports. As nothing ever 
matched the fluidity of my 
50/50 Linseed Oil/Turpentine 
mix I decide to open the bottle. 
The claim is all toxic impuri- 
ties have been removed from 
the spirit and I give the bottle 
a sniff. No scent at all, it seems 
indistinguishable from water. 
And so I mix equal thirds of 
Galkyd Lite, Gamsol and Re- 
fined Walnut Oil and discover 
a heaven-sent oily mix that 
works all day and is touch dry 
the next morning. 


We know Linseed Oil can 
combust into flame, and for 
this reason I always leave my 
working rags on top of a non- 
flammable surface such as my 
steel pedal bin. Galkyd Lite 

is also flammable, though I’m 
not sure if it self-combusts, 
but I will continue with this 
cautionary routine. When ’'m 
completely done with my rags 
I throw them inside my pedal 
bin which is half filled with 
water to kill fumes and prevent 
the danger of combustion. 


Refined Walnut Oil is more 
expensive than Linseed Oil but 
goes a long way. Gamsol I’m 
cautious with as it’s still a spirit, 
but there’s no doubt it’s a world 
away from the nauseous toxic- 
ity of Turpentine. With my 
research and tests done I will 
continue with this new thirds 
formula throughout the paint- 


ing. 


Here I use a lot of rag painting 
technique which is much faster 
than brush painting, especially 
for organic objects such as 
rocks and dirt. With the paint 
still fluid on the surface I use 
flats and filberts to push the 
shapes around, as you can see 
by referring to these two stages, 
particularly in the areas of the 
moon and the mountains. 


I thin further with Gamsol 
when needed and find it re- 
constitutes some of the drying 
paint on my palette much like 
watercolour paint. Unexpected 
and amazing. 


I: important to note that my 
equal thirds mix of Walnut 
Oil, Gamsol and Galkyd Lite 
are the standard mix I now 
keep in my dipper. The amount 
of paint I add to the mix varies 
depending on how transparent 
I want the effect to be. I con- 
tinue thinning with pure Gam- 
sol if I feel the paint flow needs 
it. This is something you need 
to work with to find your own 
personal preference. One thing 
I did notice is Gamsol appeared 
to evaporate faster than Tur- 
pentine. I may be wrong as I 
haven't done a side by side test 
but I now make sure the dipper 
lid in on when I’m not mixing. 
You can choose to screw the lid 
on but I simply pop it on top 
and lift it on and off with no 
dramatic evaporation showing. 


I start every painting with my 
best sharp edged brushes and 
also end the painting the same. 
‘The reason is that when the 
first layer is dry all that good 


work shows through the glazes, 
or can be wiped back. For 


instance the leg anatomy and 
the outlined body silhouetted 
against the dark cape are now 
in place. From here on I can 
use bigger brushes and be less 
worried about the edges, which 
I can wipe back with a cloth if 


needed. 


‘The new formula has sped up 
my painting quite a bit due to 
its fluidity. ’'m not trying to 
paint faster I just I don’t need 
to work the brushes as much. 


My mantra, ‘Always be think- 
ing, comes to my rescue here as 
Thad painted the loincloth belt 
the same shape as the hip crest 
during a moment of ‘not think- 
ing’. A belt doesn’t track down 
the bone of the hip (the iliac 
crest) instead it falls around the 
curve of the hip. How odd the 
previous stage looks before the 
alteration. It’s never too late in 
our career to make an obvious 
error. Always be thinking! 


As this is a small painting I 
manage to get a lot done in two 
short days and with the new 
fluid medium I’m aware I’ve 
never worked so fast while tak- 
ing my time. 


When teaching life drawing 
classes I often advise, ‘If you 
want to go fast, go slow.’ What 
I mean is we should never 
draw or paint faster than our 
thoughts. By rushing art we 
simply spend more time fixing 
errors and inevitably end up 
with stiff artwork, it’s also less 
enjoyable rushing a painting. 
When we see professional art- 
ists paint or draw quickly we 
are looking at experience built 
over years of trial and error. We 
see less doubt based on a clear 
vision where the art is heading. 
For instance my constant life 
drawing informs the rhythm 
of the legs here, I know the 
muscles bulge high on the out- 
side, low on the inside. 
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f the challenge of painting a 
scene seems overwhelming 
try working in one area you feel 

confident with and it will lift 
your spirit to move forward. 
By working on the torso I can 
relax and call that a manage- 
able session before lunch or a 
coffee break. Just like science 
we can experiment at a small 
scale before moving forward. 
If it all works as a technique in 
one small area it will continue 
to work in other areas, mov- 
ing one step at a time until the 
painting is finished. When I 
was working to strict advertis- 
ing deadlines I wrote stages 
needing completed each day 
on my calendar and was always 
pleased to see there was enough 
time no matter what the dead- 
line. 


Here we see my usual method 
of working with warm colours 
first then ‘introducing’ cooler 


colours as I go. I was always 
amused by the gentlemanly 
term, ‘introduce’ but it’s an apt 
term, ‘Say hello to Mr. Blue’, 
as he will complement all our 
warm colours and make them 


appear warmer, which is exactly 
what we need for the goddess 
of light and witchcraft. 


Regarding the torch light I feel 
the glow is to ‘fuzzy’ as I fell 
into the trap of conveying ‘real- 
ism, which stalls the movement 
of the figure walking toward 
the viewer. For this reason I de- 
cide to explore a more expres- 
sive flame. 


I often see artists painfully 
complete a painting slowly 
from start to finish with one 
small brush. I use a faster, easier 
formula so simple it almost 
sounds condescending, which 
is not my intent, and it’s this: 
big brushes for big areas, small 
brushes for small areas, soft 
brushes for soft areas, hard edge 
brushes for hard edged areas. 


It often gets lost the idea of 
brush variance in painting but 
if we keep it in mind things 
will move forward smoothly 
and confidently. If you feel 
frustration with your brush 
technique ask yourself if you're 
working with the right sized 
brush and shape. For instance 
to paint the long, thin strings 
of Orpheus’s lyre you may 
remember I used a long haired 
‘Rigger’ brush, which made 
that task a simple thing. The 
Rigger produces a long con- 
fident line rather than the 
staggered hairy line of a short 
haired brush that needs reload- 
ing in the middle of a stroke. 


So as I work toward complet- 
ing the textures and flesh I 
have various shapes and sizes 
of brushes at hand and switch 
when I feel the size or shape is 
right. As I’m working with two 
opposite temperature shifts, 
cools and warms, I separate 
some brushes exclusively for 
blues and some for earth 
colours and simply squeeze 
any excess paint on a rag if the 
brush picks up surplus colour. 


Wr I first studied art 
technique books I was 
often frustrated with the lack 
of close up examples. I got the 
general gist of the whole paint- 
ing coming together but as I 
practiced in real life I would 
be working up close with little 
guidance beyond the big pic- 
ture idea. And so here I want 
to show a more realistic view of 
what we see as artists working 
up close, before ending with 
an example of the big picture. 
Consider this an ‘Artist’s Eye’ 
view. 


I love drawing and painting 
anatomy and legs are a spe- 
cial wonder as they contain 
such rhythmic muscles, one of 
which is the longest muscle in 
the body, the ‘Sartorius’. This 
muscle runs all the way from 
below the hip crest to under- 
neath the inside of the knee. 
You can see the tendon begins 
flexing under the hip, 1. and 
the terminating curve below 
the inner knee, 2. Note that 
the knees curve on the inside, 
3. and are relatively straight on 
the outside, 4. The calf is high 
on the outside, 5. and low in 
the inside, 6. The opposite is 
true of the ankles, 7. 


This beautiful zigzagging makes 
the legs more elegant than 
most people imagine legs to be. 
Note the tendon flexing just as 
the foot begins, 8. This is the 
Tibialis Anterior which lifts our 
foot when walking. The extra 
flex ’'ve pushed here is convinc- 
ing to any viewer regardless of 
anatomical knowledge. 


Here the advantage of glazed 
colour shines through. With 
the anatomy and blending 
complete at the stage opposite 
it’s easy to glaze various oranges 
and blues on top. 


It’s important to vary the glazed 
colours other wise we end up 
with a version of stain-glass 
flesh. As I add glazes I modify 
the colours adding different 
blue and green hues as I travel 
down the leg. The colours at 
the top of the leg vary from the 
colours at the bottom. On close 
inspection we see faint hues of 
Manganese Blue and Cobalt 
Blue in the upper thigh and 
more Winsor Green and Ultra- 
marine Blue below the knees. 


It’s also interesting to ‘pop’ a 
colour every once in a while 


such as the glowing cadmium 


of the outer right knee area. 
‘The Spanish fantasy artist ‘San- 
julian’ was great at this and a 
reminder that the artists I have 
loved always reached beyond 
realism as their canon. ’m 
aware I’m painting, not copy- 
ing photographs, though if you 
are a photo-realist, then by all 
means steam ahead, but maybe 
add some of this thinking as it 
may be what makes your work 
stand out from the pack. 


To continue the illusion of 
movement I add flowing stripes 
to the loincloth to add a sense 
of movement. I also adjust the 
curve of the belt area so as not 
to look too cartoony. 


B efore the final glazed stage 
opposite I oil out the entire 
canvas using my new formula. 
No need for a separate drying 
mix as the new formula works 
for both thinning and oiling 
out. 


Glazing brings us the illusion of 
light but it can also be used for 
misty effects like the smoking 
contrails wafting off into the 
air. To create this effect I mix a 
black made from Prussian Blue 
and Burnt Umber and twirl 

a loaded flat brush using the 
flats and edges to get the basic 
shape, I then push the shapes 
around with a cloth wrapped 
around my finger, sweeping 
back softly for misty soft shapes 
and pushing in with my finger 
for dense edges, keeping the 
flow gestural as I go. This used 
this technique at arms length to 
avoid getting too fussy. 


The luminosity of light is most 
evident in the flaming torches. 


By simply glazing yellows and 
oranges on top of white cre- 
ates the illusion of sparks and 
flames. An outer edge light of 
Cadmium Red adds a glow to 
the ghost-dog eyes. As with 
all my art I try, with the final 
flurry, to recapture the sense 
of wonder I felt when I first 
encountered the amazing art- 
ists who worked their spiritual 
magic with oil paint. 


A“, so ends our second volume of explorations and daring crusades with paint. Now 
where do we go from here? Onward, of course, to further intrepid adventures, for it’s 
always only the beginning! My mantra, ‘Always be thinking’ also equates to ‘Always be 
exploring’. Every painting is an opportunity to incorporate what we learn into our next 
painting. Thoughts and explorations create fusions of creative energy. I’m looking forward 
to the next time I paint flesh for instance, knowing it will be more masterly and effortless. 


Before I paint again I'll celebrate with a period of figure drawing, for what is honed from 
constant drawing is the same for painting—‘muscle memory, meaning our hands and 
brains are synchronising to bring about better drawings and paintings. I’ve talked through- 
out on the importance of learning anatomy for figure painting and I teach regular classes 
on the subject, but my teachings are more than mere theory; all this knowledge is in the 
service of finding our individual and unique style of drawing and painting. 


Art is more enjoyable with experience, when doubt is tamed. If you would like to continue 
your practice alongside me as I paint, talk, and draw, I have an online school in the form 
of movie tutorials available for instant download at my website: www.pjartworks.com. 
Hopefully our paths may cross at art conventions, live workshops or in one of my online 
courses. All avenues of staying in touch and current events are also at my website. Until 
then I wish you the best of luck with your own art adventures! 


PATRICK J. JONES 
BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 2019 
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OPPOSITE: PATRICK DETAILING WHILE USING A MAHL STICK FOR BALANCE. 
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To Mercedes and the Leeton Model Agency for welcoming me and introducing me 
to the artists and models of my adopted home of Brisbane, Australia. 


To my artistic collabortors, my models: Alana Brekelmans; Katy Woods; Carmin, 
Nima. 


To all my collectors with special thanks to the collectors whose commissions appear 
in this book: C. K. Gyllerstrom; Gareth Knowles; Errol Weed III and Colin Fagg. 


Thank you for putting your faith in me. 


To my fellow artists in Australia and worldwide, especially the IX community who 
fuel my creativity (you know who you are). 


To Catherine, Leigh, Neil, Tim, Gareth and Jorge for their friendship when I’m 
adrift on the opposite side of the world. 


To Pat and Jeannie Wilshire for creating a world which previously did not exist. 
To Boris Vallejo and Julie Bell for their frendship and inspiration. 


To my publisher, Yak, for his humour friendship, and for bringing these books into 
the world. 


FANTASY OIL PAINTI | CADEMY WORKSHOP 
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TO CONTINUE WITH PATRICK’S TEACHINGS TAKE A VIRTUAL SEAT IN HISpSTUDIO AS HE DRAWS AND PAINTS! 
MOVIE TUTORIALS ARE a FOR DOWNLOAD NOW FROM HIS ONLINE SCHOOL AT: 
{ WWW.PJARTWORKS.COM 


ALL MOYIES ARE *AWARD WINNING FOR THEIR IN-DEPTH MET DOLOGY AND INSIGHTS INTO DRAWING 
AND PAINTING, AND ARE DESIGNED TO COMPLIMENT HIS LP CLASSES AND PUBLISHED BOOKS ON 
TEACHING. 
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PATRICK’S OIL PAINTING COMPANION BOOK, SCI-FI & FANTASY | 
\ FROM KORERO PRESS AND AMAZO 
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In the follow up to his #1 best seller, ‘Sci-fi & Fantasy Oil Painting Techniques’, comes Patrick’s lat- 
est volume of step-by-step painting techniques. In this volume, featuring artworks never before pub- 
lished, Patrick takes us into his studio once again to explore in further depth the art of layers, blending and glaz- 
ing with oil paints. With his ever evolving use of technique he explores methods for painting various textures, 
fabrics, fur, gold and flesh, and demonstrates new methods for working solvent free. For sheer depth of writ- 
ing and information no artist, art lover, or student should be without this latest volume on their bookshelves! 


Patrick is also the author of the #1 bestselling figure drawing books, ‘The Anatomy of Style’ and ‘Figures from Life’ 
and ‘The ‘Sci-fi & Fantasy Art of Patrick J. Jones’. He has worked for most major SF & Fantasy publishers and film 
companies worldwide and teaches a Masterclass in figure drawing online and live from his adopted homeland, Brisbane, 
Australia. 


The Sci-Fi & Fantasy Art of Patrick J. Jones: Our Highest Recommendation! This is a must-have; we’ve already 
been captivated by his work for the two how-to books he’s done. On top of his highly detailed execution and finish, 
Patrick’s coloring is just astonishing. It is so beautifully done, like Maxfield Parrish or Frazetta. This may just be our 
favorite art book of the year! 

Bud Plant’s Artbooks. ***** 


The Anatomy of Style: ‘Few art of anatomy books boast quite as much awe inspiring style and originality as this one 
from fantasy artist and teacher - Patrick J Jones!’ 
Artist’s Choice Five Star Gold Award!: ImagineFX Magazine ***** 


Figures from Life: #1 figure drawing book vote...It’s here and in the following pages, which feature the most intri- 
cate and impressive drawings of the male and female form, where you get your money’s worth. 
Creative Blog and Artist’s Choice Five Star Gold Award!: ImagineFX Magazine ***** 


